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PREFACE 


It is a matter for great regret that the 
young men and women of our Universities 
know very much less about the Gita and the 
principles of Hindu religion than the under- 
graduates of European Universities know 
about the Bible and the principles of the 
Christian faith. We inherit in Hindu religion 
a body of thought which, in the opinion 
of those best fitted to judge, is the product of 
the highest efforts of intellect and imagination 
that ever were turned in that direction. 
Young men and women of any western 
nation, had they inherited our philosophy, 
would have been as proud of it as of an 
empire. 

This book has been written mainly 
to serve as a hand-book for students. 
Reading these pages, if they find any 
thought in the text or in the explanation 
not satisfying, or wanting in clarity, or 
such as evokes disagreement, they should 
pursue the matter discussing it with 


fellow-students or consulting scholars. No 
Indian can consider himself as having 
attained a liberal education if he has not 
a sound knowledge of the principles of 
the great religious philosophy for which 
India is famous throughout the civilized 
world. 

This little book is an attempt like what 
the father in the old story did with his 
sons, who were told to dig for treasure 
in the family garden. The gold was 
indeed found; not as coined treasure hidden 
away in a pot, but as the reward of toil, 
a plentiful crop which the garden yielded 
for the digging. There is nothing in what 
the writer has himself written, but if the 
readers are induced to dig, the Gita, out 
precious patrimony, will yield a rich 
harvest for the striving soul. 

Many suggestions were made, after the 
issue of the first edition, to make sub- 
sequent issues more useful, for example that 
parallel quotations and Upanishad sources 
may be given, and that a bibliography 
may be added. All these may be very 


useful, but I have not accepted these 
suggestions, as I intend that this book 
should continue to be a beginner’s hand- 
book, and I do not wish to aim at 
making it anything like a book for scholars.. 


C. R. 



The Gita is one of the most authorita- 
tive sources of Hindu doctrine and ethics, 
and is accepted as such by Hindus of all 
denominations. A study of even selec- 
tions from it, strengthened by earnest medi- 
tation, will enable young men and women 
to understand the religion of our fathers, 
which is the background of all the noble 
philosophy, art, literature and civilization 
that we have inherited. 

There are many excellent translations of 
the Gita in English and in the Indian 
spoken languages. For scholars, the com- 
mentaries of Sri Sankaracharya and other 
great religious teachers are mines of know- 
ledge before which any modern notes are 
but chaff. The following pages are intended 
for students who have not the equipment 
and time for studying the original text with 
any of these great commentaries. 

The Gita is a chapter in the Maha~ 
bharata. It begins by describing the agitation 
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•of Arjuna when he saw men arrayed on 
either side for mutual slaughter, and into 
this scene is fitted the exposition of Hindu 
Dhartrn, in terms of what Krishna spoke 
to Arjuna in order to quell his agitation 
and clear his doubts. Krishna speaks 
throughout the Gita as God himself. 

In spite of what is stated in the pre- 
vious paragraph, and the beauty and appro- 
priateness of the background conceived 
by the bold and unrivalled imagination of 
the ancient author, the student should 
note that the Gita as a scripture of Hinduism 
stands apart from the Mahabharata. The 
context has rightly receded into insigni- 
ficance, and has practically disappeared in 
■orthodox Hindu interpretation. To take 
the battle of Kurukshetra literally and to 
interpret all that is said in the Gita in 
the light of the motive of the particular 
scene would not only not help the student 
to understand the Gita aright, but may even 
lead him to error. It is true that the 
teachings in the Gita being of universal 
validity would also be applicable to the 
Mahabharata scene and must help to solve 
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Arjuna’s problems and doubts. But we 
shall fail to understand the teaching aright 
if we are obsessed by the particular scene 
and seek to interpret the general by the 
particular. It is a common practice in 
Sanskrit literature to provide great works 
with such or other prologues. It would 
be a cumbersome process to convert the 
whole of- the Mahabharata story into a 
sustained allegory in order to save the 
Bhagavad-Gita from being an incitement to 
violence. We should forget the battle-scene 
when we study the Gita as a scripture of 
Sanatana Dharma. 

There are eighteen adhyayas in the Gita 
and seven hundred slokas in all. In the 
following pages 224 slokas are quoted. A 
study of them is enough to give a fairly 
good grasp of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

The Bhagavad-Gita professes to give 
nothing new beyond what has previously 
been taught by the Upanishads. It contents 
itself with a synthesis of the older teachings. 
This book does not propose to give any 
new interpretation of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
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Let the reader not expect to find in the 
following pages any old interpretations con- 
troverted, or any newly invented expla- 
nations. This little book aims at a simpli- 
fied presentation of the G/Az-content, and 
at bringing it within a small compass so 
as to enable the modern student to under- 
stand, in the midst of his other studies, 
the faith, discipline and ideals that lighted 
the path of life for our forefathers, and 
to which is given the name Sana tana 
JDharma or Hinduism. 

A little knowledge of the laws of 
nature and the wonders of science, specially 
when that knowledge is acquired second- 
hand, without the chastening influence of 
effort and investigation, acts as a wine 
on some natures. Their sense of propor- 
tion is upset. The unknown is not only 
unknown but ceases to exist for them. 
Holy books and scriptures seem to them 
ancient folly; nay worse, they are looked 
upon as instruments and deliberate devices 
for the practice of fraud. But those who 
have struggled to obtain a deeper know- 
ledge of the physical sciences and who. 
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therefore, know enough to retain their 
sense of proportion and judgment know 
that the vast unknown is ever so much 
more than what is known, and that while 
human intelligence may bring under its 
domain more and more as time goes on, 
there is a residue that cannot, be either 
ignored or brought under the sway of 
man’s intelligence. Men of science not 
only preserve their humility, but, on 
account of their very knowledge of some 
of the secrets of nature, contemplate with 
increased humility and reverence that which 
must ever remain outside the pale of 
human analysis. 

The cause of all causes, the law of all 
laws cannot be seized by the highest effort 
of human reasoning or investigation. 
Human reason is so perfectly fashioned and 
rounded off that there is no room for any 
sense of limitation. But the fact remains 
that the part cannot comprehend the whole, 
however excellently it may be shaped. The 
symbol of the serpent with the tail in its 
mouth as if swallowing itself illustrates the 
limitation of the human mind in its efforts 
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to grasp the All. Even a giant cannot 
stand on a platform and lift it also. We 
cannot jump off the ultimate cause on 
which we stand and on which we depend 
for every motion of the mind, in order 
that we may get round it or measure it. 

This limitation of human knowledge is 
a familiar boundary in scientific and philo- 
sophical investigations. Dive into any 
truth or investigate any phenomenon or 
examine any distinction deep enough, and 
at a certain point we reach the unknow- 
able and further progress is stopped. We 
strike against God, so to say, in every- 
thing. The Unknowable is all-pervading. 
The known and knowable make up but 
a thin surface-crust over a mystery-sphere 
of infinite dimensions. Religions and holy 
books, and the sayings and doings of holy 
men deal with this Infinite Unknown, not 
as science deals with matter, but in a 
different way which is also the only 
possible way. 

It may be asked why any one should 
worry about the unknown. Of what use 
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is it? The answer is that to ignore the 
real is foolish. The Unknown is no less 
real because it is unknown. We know this 
much about it, — that it is there and has 
profound relation to all that exists includ- 
ing ourselves. How then can we ignore 
it? The gap in human perception, we 
know, is not a void but filled with the 
most important reality, although we cannot 
dive into it, analyse it, or understand it. 

In the material world, does not the 
mathematician deal with quantities that 
are too great or too small for definition, 
and with expressions that are for the 
human understanding wholly unreal ? Infin- 
ity, zero, and surds are not neglected in 
mathematics, but go greatly to make up a 
science which actually helps engineers and 
mechanics to build real and useful con- 
structions. The insoluble and the infinite 
are thus neither unreal nor useless even 
for practical life. What is said in the 
Gita , the Upanishads and other holy books 
of the world may often be not as precise 
or clear as we would want it to be. 
The explanations are not as satisfying as 
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the proofs we find in the physical sciences. 
This is necessarily so because the matter 
is wholly different and the approach and 
methods of application also must differ. 
Things within the domain of, human rea- 
soning can be defined and proved. But 
for the understanding of things beyond,, 
faith and meditation have to function. 
The scriptures and holy books may be 
looked upon as helps to assist reverent 
meditation, by which alone the human mind 
can get glimpses into the truth beyond. 
By cultivation of purity of mind and action, 
and by meditation and prayer, what sound- 
ed first but as an empty jingle of anti- 
thetic phrases gets substance and meaning. 
What was obscure gets a strange and new 
light by which we may see, though dimly, 
and though, even that, we may not all be 
able to relate to others. Thus it was 
out fathers saw, and thus again we may 
also see. 

A reverent spirit is necessary to under- 
stand any religion. To start with a sus- 
picion that the founders and teachers of 
Religion in any land were skilful deceivers. 
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interested in some scheme of seif-advance- 
ment or the advantage of some particular 
class, and that the rest of the people were 
duped to regard these deceivers with un- 
bounded reverence and affection, is foolish 
in the extreme. The mass of the people 
of ancient days, from whom, indeed, we 
have inherited all the intellect we possess, 
were as practical as we are, were as 
interested in knowing the truth about men 
and things as we are, and were, if it may 
be so put, as suspicious as we are. They 
had probably as much intellectual acumen 
as we have, and had indeed more time to 
examine men and things. To believe that 
they were duped and that among them 
there were not men intelligent and bold 
enough to prevent the mischief is to pro- 
ceed on a wholly wrong assumption. The 
religions that have commanded the devo- 
tion of successive generations of normal 
human beings in any country have done so 
because by direct personal contact at first, 
and by experience handed down as tradi- 
tion from one generation to another, the 
founders and teachers of the religions were 
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known to their contemporaries to be good, 
sincere and deep-thinking men, worthy of 
being followed. It is not merely wrong to 
display the detective-police mentality when, 
studying a religion; it incapacitates one 
even to understand it. Undoubtedly per- 
sonal and class interests have perverted 
religion as they have perverted other- 
institutions. But to confuse the later 
with the earlier and to impute fraud to the 
source is an unscientific attitude of mind 
in the investigation of truth. The Rishh 
of our land, who have bequeathed to us 
great thoughts, were Risk's and no less. 
It is in a spirit of reverent affection that 
we should approach the study of an 
ancient scripture. 


CHAPTER I 


THE SOUL 

[Adhyaya II — Slokas 11-13, *7, 20 > 22 > 2 4> 2 3, and 

30. Adhyaya XIII — Slokas 27, 35 and 34.] 

The first step in religion is the realiza- 
tion of the existence of an entity behind 
the apparent body, i.e., the Soul. The 
visible body is not the whole reality. 
There is in it an unseen but ever-active 
master of the house, the Debt (^V), the 
possessor of the body, whose existence 
we should realize before we can live the 
true life. This entity, the Self, should not 
be confused with the intangible functions 
of the brain. It is not mere Thought, 
Perception, Emotion, Will or Discrimina- 
tive intelligence. These are all but func- 
tions of the physical body. The Soul is 
an entity apart from and behind all these 
functions. It is not seated in any parti- 
cular part of the body but pervades the 
whole of it and all the senses, unaffected 
by the law of “extension” even as there 
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was taken by the physicists to pervade the 
whole of space and matter. Not only 
man, but every animal and plant, every 
living thing, has a Soul. The body is but 
the field of action, the Ksbetra , in which 
resides the Soul, who is the Kshetri, or 
Kshetrajna. 3 

The Soul does not cease to exist when 
the body dies and is buried, burnt or 
eaten up by wild birds or beasts. Grief 
over death is foolish, the Soul being 
incapable of death. It is the body that is 
cast off in death even as we cast off old 
clothes. 

qferr; u 

The Lord said : 

You grieve for those who are not to be 
grieved for, yet you speak words of seeming 
wisdom. The enlightened grieve neither for 
the living nor for the dead 
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n ^iTi 3 trg ?TRf fr ct l 

n =#g *r vrf^Tnr: m ^Ecr: tte u 

At no time was I non-existent, nor thou, 
nor these chiefs of men, nor shall any of us 
ever cease to be hereafter. 

II- 1 2 

^ftsf^^rsrr i 

« 5 TT Ifr^rrf^T^ra- *r ^1% n 

As the Soul dwelling in the body goes 
through childhood, youth and old age, so it 
moves on to another body; the wise are not 
disturbed in mind over it. 

II-i$ 

srfanfe 5 crfsfe $t sffo? ^ i 

Know that to be indestructible by w T hich 
all these living beings here on earth are 
pervaded. No one can work the destruction 
of that imperishable entity. 

II- r 7 

h 3rrq% fcra% m 
WFf vrfwr ?r wr: i 
arsrt f%r: wrsreffstr 

!T 11 
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The Soul is not born, nor does it die; 
nor having been, ceases at any time to be: 
unborn, unchanging, ever-abiding, primeval, 
it is not killed when the body is killed. 

11-20 

fratfe sfanffr fsrfnr 
tttTt ^nrrfcr TTtsqrrK i 
tr«rr srfhcifr sffaf- 
xFmfa ^rfcr TTrfT tft u 

Men cast off worn-out garments and put 
on new ones. Even so the Soul casts off worn- 
out bodies, and enters into new bodies. 

11-22 

fer WW: grrRTT: II 

It is uncleavable, it is incombustible; it 
cannot be drenched or dried up; it abides for 
ever, all-pervasive, stable, immovable,' primeval. 

II-24 

It is declared about it that it is unmanifest, 
incomprehensible and immutable. Knowing 
it as such you should not grieve. 


II-2J 
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Ifr frcrowrst spror i 

cTCTIc^rafPT T c^T sftr^Ttfg- I! 

The Soul that thus dwells in the body 
of everyone is ever-abiding and invulnerable. 

It is not for you, therefore, to grieve for 
any creature. 

II-30 

It is not as if men have souls and not 
beasts. All living beings and plants also- 
have souls. 


^aAr^jjtfpnrrfefe vxm * it 

Whatsoever life is born, fixed or moving, 
know that it comes to be from the union of 
body and soul. 

XIII-26 

Where is the Soul lodged ? Is it in- 

the head, or in the region of the heart, 
or somewhere else ? It is all-pervading 

and is not to be located in any particular 
part or organ of the body. 

TO Spf’TT I 

tpsrrssvRT 11 
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As the all-pervading ether is too subtle 
to be affected by anything it pervades, so 
abiding eveywhere in the body the Self 
remains unaffected. 


*PTT fcFT vftzrfm xfe: l 

m cf^rr few smmfa u 


As the one sun irradiates the whole earth, 
.so the Soul irradiates the whole body. 


CHAPTER II 


KARMA 

[Adhyaya XV — Slokas 7-9. Adhyaya XIII — Siokas- 
20-22.] 

The relationship of the individual soul 
to the Supreme Spirit on the one hand 
and to the material body on the other is 
to be gathered from the verses taken up- 
for study now. The Supreme Spirit may- 
be said to dwell within the individual soul 
and to irradiate it as even the latter dwells 
within and illumines the material body. 
We read in the previous chapter that the 
soul successively takes various visible forms 
and “becomes” man, bird, beast or plant.. 
The Supreme Spirit may be said similarly 
to “become” or “transform” itself into 
numerous souls at the same time. The 
individual soul may also be looked upon, 
as a fragment of the Universal Spirit, 
but the transcendental nature of the original 
is such that fragmentation does not affect 
its integrity. Further attempts at exact 
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definition of the relationship of the indi- 
vidual soul to the Supreme Spirit will 

take us into the learned controversies of 
Dwaita, Adwaita and Visishtadwaita philo- 
sophies. The Bhagavad-Gita does not 

•discuss this question, but, like the Upanishad s, 
lends itself as authority to all these 

schools of thought. The doctrine of 

Karma, the law that governs the individual 
soul, is accepted by all the three schools. 

The soul’s dwelling place is a casing of 
body which includes the senses and the 
mind. This casing is made out of and has 
its basis in the world of matter. At death, 
that is, when the soul departs from one 
such body, it takes with it a load of cha- 
racter or Gunas as developed by the activ- 
ities so far gone through. This makes 
■the start for the next body. The soul 
carries the Gunas in subtle form in its 
passage from one life to another, as the 
wind takes with it the fragrance from the 
bowers through which it passes. 

’TWdt sftspTrr; | 

srfrfh^rfr spiffs n 
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A fragment of Mine own Self becomes 
in the world of living things an immortal 
soul. It attracts to itself the five senses and 


a controlling mind, 
matter. 

SlftT 

^frcfcrrfa *bnf=r 


all six established in 
XV-7 



The soul, when it takes up lordship over 
a body and when it leaves it, takes these with 
it as the wind takes fragrances from bower 
to bower. 

XV- 8 


sft# =sr^: s'raH' ^ ^ 1 

arfWra 11 


Using the ear, the eye, and the organs 
of touch, taste and smell, and the mind 
also, it enjoys the objects of the senses. 

XV-9 

It is this contact with the objects of 
the senses, and the attractions and attach- 
ments thereto that in subtle form hang on 
to the soul and become its Karmic load. 
No explanation or theory in regard to the 
ultimate cause of things can be free from 
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objections or difficulties from the rationalist 
point of view. But, on the assumption of 
an immortal soul as the basis of personal- 
ity, no theory can be formulated more in 
conformity with the known laws of nature 
than the Hindu doctrine of Karma. Man 
evolves himself exactly according to his 
actions, the process being unbroken by 
death and passing on to the next life. 
This, the most important doctrine in Hindu 
religion, is the application in the moral 
sphere of the law of conservation of energy, 
and indeed both may 'be looked upon as 
parts of one law. Karma is the rule of 
lav/, so to say, in the spiritual world. 
Cause and effect must be equivalent. As 
death is only disintegration of the body, 
and not of the soul, the law of cause and 
effect, as far as the soul is concerned, con- 
tinues to operate beyond death. The death 
of the body does not operate as a bank- 
ruptcy court. The old account is carried 
over. 

The tiniest pebble thrown into water 
produces a ripple. The disturbance is 
carried onwards in ever-widening circles 
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on the water. One ripple may cut across, 
add itself to, and be merged in another, 
increasing or reducing it, but not the tiniest 
movement can go for naught. Likewise 
also do all our acts — and acts include 
thoughts — produce results. The most tran- 
sient and secret thought entertained in 
the mind ruffles the calm of the Universal, 
and the disturbance has to be worked off. 

Over and above the effect on others, 
and apart from any question of reward 
or punishment, we can see, without the 
help of any doctrine, that every thought 
or act, good or bad, has at once an effect 
on oneself. Every motion of the mind 
deals a stroke with chisel and mallet, 
whether one wants it or not, on one’s own 
character and its evolution is made better 
or worse thereby. If I think evil to-day, 
I think it more readily and persistent- 
ly to-morrow, and likewise is it with 
good thoughts. If I control or calm my- 
self, it becomes more spontaneous, more 
easy next time; and this goes on progres- 
sively. At death, the Hindu doctrine says, 
whatever character has been hammered out 
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by the thoughts and deeds and repentances 
of the life that is dosed continues to attach 
itself as the initial start of character for 
the Soul in its next journey. 

'Karma is not Fatalism. It is not an 
arbitrary and external agency which makes 
personal effort of no avail. On the 
contrary, the theory places one’s evolu- 
tion in one’s own hands completely, and 
even death does not interfere with the 
progress of effort. We shall revert to this 
aspect of Karma in Chapters VII and VIII. 

It is well known that physical charac- 
teristics and mental traits are passed on 
from parents to children. This heredity 
does not explain what is sought to be 
explained by the law of Karma. Bodies 
are shaped by heredity, but not souls. 
The soul has no father or mother but is 
self-existent. Any soul may be lodged in 
any body, in which it has earned the fit- 
ness to function. Bodies are only the tene- 
ments provided for souls even as engineers 
may build in similar or varying types for 
citizens to choose and live in, according 
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to their needs. A house may be improved 
or even damaged by the occupant. The 
next person who comes into the tenement 
does so because it suits his own condition. 
A father may ruin the coming son’s body, 
but which soul is to come as that son 
depends on the stage reached in the Karmic 
evolution of that soul. When a son is 
born to parents, he appears to inherit their 
physical and mental characteristics, but in 
reality what he inherits is his own pre- 
vious life’s accumulation, by reason of 
which he is embodied as son to such 
parents. The aurasa son is such only in 
the physical body. In the soul, even an 
aurasa son is, so to say, but an adopted 
son. The law of heredity does not dis- 
pense with or interfere with the operation 
of the law of Karma. 


Besides XV — 7, 8 and 9 already quoted, 
the following slokas may be studied in this 
connection : — 
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Know that matter and soul are both, 
without beginning; and that all material forms* 
phenomena and qualities come out of matter. 

XIII- 1 9 s 

|§: i 

|p^ II 

Out of material nature are produced 
the means and effects; but the soul has brought 
them about and reaps the pleasure and pain. 

XIII- 20 

m wftsw ^ n 

The soul established in matter enjoys the 
qualities born of matter; attachment to this 
enjoyment is the cause of its births in good 
and evil wombs. 


CHAPTER III 


GOD AND NATURE 

'[Adhyaya VII — Slokas 4-14, 25, 27. Adhyaya 

IX — Slokas 4-6, 8, 10, 16-19. Adhyaya 
XV— Slokas 16-18.] 

We shall continue in the next chapter 
•our study of the Gita-tt aching as to 
how to live. It will be helpful to pause 
here to contemplate on the Hindu inter- 
pretation of the riddle of the Universe, 
the great “open secret” which has baffled 
man ever since he began to think deeply, 
:and which must ever remain an insoluble 
paradox. This involves a study of the 
7th, 9th and 15 th Adhyayas of the Gita. 

All the physical elements of nature, 
including the material bodies of animate 
beings and their sensory and mental 
functions, may be grouped together form- 
ing the ever-changing physical aspect of 
the universe. This is called Prakrit 7 
(aftfa). Behind the animate is the soul 
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that dwells within each being and 
animates it. Behind all again is the 
Supreme Being whose power it is that 
holds together all the changing visible 
in one organic existence. He dwells 
within and supports and moves every- 
thing, but exists apart from all. 

The universe moves according to what 
are known as the laws of nature. This 
code of nature is but the manifestation of 
the Supreme Will. God Himself is not 
seen as such and as a whole. What we 
see of Him we are content to call by 
the name of physical and moral laws, and 
life proceeds as if wholly independent of 
God. 

^fqvm?T«rr =rpr: ^ qvfr ffersr ^ i 
srfsrc fijfhr h fwr it 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether, thought, 
reasoning and consciousness of individuality — 
these are the eightfold divisions of My nature. 

VII .4 

sr^r fefe ir i 

sffa’Trri - w 
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This physical nature that I have described 
is My inferior manifestation. My other 
and higher nature is the life-principle by 
which the universe is upheld. 

VII- 5 

3Tf TcVTVT 3fpirf: SHUT: TVtrvrTT I! 

Understand that these two constitute the 
womb of all beings. I am the origin of 
the whole universe and that into which it 
dissolves. 

VII- 6 

TV: TVR TFTftvfsVsfVT I 

TfT trffvcr sftv TfwTurr it ii 

There is naught whatsoever beyond 
Me. All this universe hangs together on 
Me, as pearls on a string. 

VII-7 

The dependence of all things and beings 
in Nature on the Supreme Spirit is illustrated 
in the following four Slokas : 

VSftSfTqj srvrsfrT I 

. 5PW: TT li 

' s ; c o 1 

I am the taste in water, I am the 
radiance in the sun and the moon, I am the 
sacred OM in all the Vedas; I am sound in 
space ; I am virility in men. 


VII- 8 
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graft 'Tf^r =? f^yrra^Tf i 

3?M OTSfSTTfrfr ?PTfm II 

C\ O V3 


I am the sweet fragrance of the earth 
and the heat in the fire : the life in all beings, 
the austerity in ascetics. 

VII-9 

srftr ht fafe qr4 - i 

^ ; 3 i# 3 rf? 3 RTJT|iT it 

Know Me as the seed primeval of all 
beings. I am the huddhi of the wise, the 
splendour of the illustrious. 

VII- 10 

^ ^T5TTFTfWWfertT I 

C\ o 

I am the strength of the strong, when 
it is untainted by desire and passion. I am 
Love that moves all beings, when it is not 
against Dharma. 

VII- xi 

t % t i 

q%fcr ?rrf*?fe ?r ?sr| ?pj ?r =rFzr u 
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Know that purity, passion and inertia 
are all from Me. I am not affected by 
these conditions, but they rest in Me. 

VII- 1 2 

'O ^ 

ffTfffsrmfrr tmnftf: u 

All this world, deluded as it is by the 
play of these three conditions, ignores Me, 
who transcend these and am ever-abiding. 

VII- 1 3 

*nxrr f^nrr i 
mite $ wmaRT rnmitet ^ w 

This divine maya> operated by Me and 
founded on the play of qualities, is hard to 
overcome; but they who seek refuge in Me 
cross over this illusion. 

VII- 14 

mi sr^rer: rnmrms: \ 

*it ST 11 

I am concealed from view by this illu- 
sion of creative activity. This ignorant world 
does not know Me, who have neither birth 
nor ending. 

VII-25 
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wm t 

mmifc mti m anf% t*^t? 11 

Deceived by the opposing forces of at- 
traction and repulsion, all creation lives and 
moves in delusion. 

VII-27 

STf^nflr jotTt q^r ^ s 

snrff*r vmfk u 

There are two elements in all beings, the 
one changing and the other unchangeable. 
All animate form is Kshara, the Akshara is 
the presiding spirit. 

XV.16 

srr 11 . 

The highest principle is, indeed, to be 
distinguished, described as the Supreme Self, 
He who pervades and sustains the three 
worlds, the Eternal Lord. 

XV-17 

m\s$& %% ^ srfw: gwt'cpr: u 


gigg-jl^te 
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Since I transcend the changeable as well 
as the unchangeable, I am known in common 
parlance as well as proclaimed in the Veda 
as the Supreme Spirit. 

NV - 1 8 

Notwithstanding the fact that God sup- 
ports and governs all, we are ignorant of 
it, as the process of His governance is 
inclusive of ourselves and all our percep- 
tions, thoughts, reasonings and emotions. 
The laws of nature are the will of God. 
His will is manifested in the shape of 
what we see directly or by investigation, 
but which we choose to call by the name 
of Truth or Law of Nature. God is the 
Law, and the Law is He. He rules 
through the Law, and it seems as if the 
Law rules and not He. The two are not 
different, nor can there ever be a variation 
between them. 

The following analogy may serve to 
explain this identification of the will of 
God with the laws of nature. 

Suppose a magician creates a tank of 
water and by the same magic fills it 
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with fish and other aquatic animals with 
some understanding though limited. The 
fish must take the water and the tank 
and all the conditions of their life in 
the magic tank as “natural”, and do not 
know that it is all but the magician’s 
will, quite as much as they themselves 
are the will of the magician. Even if he 
had created, not water and fish, but 
kerosene and fish living therein, and even 
if the kerosene changed into water and 
the water into kerosene on alternate days, 
the knowing fish would have taken it 
all as “natural” and made a synthesis 
of all that they observed, and mentally 
codified it into a body of natural laws. 
They would be incognizant of the real 
author and controller. In the same way 
do the laws of physical nature hide 
God, though they are but the manifesta- 
tion of His will. So perfect is His rule 
that He disappears from the scene, but 
He is ever present in the Law itself. 

The will of God acts as the con- 
tinuous natural creative force of the 
world, Yoga-Maja , as it is termed in 
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VII-25, and the untranscendable rule of 
Law, described as Yogam Aisvaram in IX- 5. 
It is God that works throughout all the 
seeming phases and complexities of life. 

*nrr crafrnt m 1 

irc^rffT ?r#flcTTPr h mi ii 

All this world is pervaded by Me in form 
unmanifest; all beings abide in Me, but I 
stand apart from them. 

IX-4 

?T ^ TTvOTfr *Rfrf?r TPT % shraww I 

C\ "\ 

W ^ WSSctrr ^cT^T^T: II 

c\ c c\ cs 

And yet beings are not rooted in Me. 
Behold the scheme of My sovereignty; Myself, 
the origin and the support of beings, yet 
standing apart from them! 

IX.5 

Sffa fasprrpT JT: jt: I 

^nTHTfinT fcFftm srfMsrr^ 11 

Using Nature, which is Mine own, I 
create again and again all this multitude of 
beings dependent on and bound by Nature. 

;^f£t ix- 8 
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TRTS^ur sr^fg-; gti% wror i 

t^rr^fr 1 1 

Under My over- seeing eye. Nature brings 
forth the moving and the unmoving and keeps 
the world rolling on. 

IX- to 

aif spgjTf ^rs^tftaspr i 

fd^r II 

I am the sacrifice; I am the rite; I am 
the ancestral offering; I am the herb, the 
mantra, the butter, the fire and the offering. 

IX-16 

fqriTSftretr spricft ffrar errar ftcrni^: i 

%sr ?rpT ^ 11 

N vO 

I am the Father of this world, the Mother, 
the Supporter, the Grandsire, the Holy One 
to be known, the OM, and also the Rik, 
Saman, and Yajus. 

IX-17 

’Tfcnfaf spt: ?rrat Mra: wf 1 

srwcr: g-?rtr: Pmn 11 

The Path, Protector, Lord, Witness, 
Abode, Asylum, Friend, Origin, Dissolution, 
Foundation, Treasure, Seed imperishable. 

IX- x 8 
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I send heat; I hold back and pour down 
the rain; I am immortality and I am also death; 
I am being, and I am also non-being. 


The following sloka expresses the ever- 
present restriction of the unchangeable 
law, though within that limitation beings 
are free to act : 


foyi trnj: sraVfr i 


Reflect on this, that as the mighty air 
everywhere moving is yet fixed in Space, even 
so all beings are dependent on Me. 


CHAPTER IV 


RIGHT ACTION 

[Adhyaya II — Slokas 47, 48. Adhyaya III — 
Slokas 3-9, 20, 2i, 25-29, 33. Adhyaya IV — 
Slokas 16, 18, 19, 22, 31-33, 37, 38, 41, 

42. Adhyaya V — Slokas 4, 7, xx. Adhyaya 
VI — Slokas 1, 2. Adhyaya XVIII — 

Slokas 2, 7, 9, xx, 56, 57.] 

We shall now revert to the ethical 
teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita. Reverence 
for the past and the spirit of conserva- 
tism that characterize Hindu thought should 
not be mistaken for unprogressive rigidity. 
In spite of its undoubted conservatism, 
in no other religion is there greater elasti- 
city, freedom of thought, or scientific re- 
spect for truth. Hinduism has grown and 
evolved like every other living body of 
thought and faith. It has always displayed 
the boldest varieties of conception. Vari- 
ous Elindu scriptures emphasise various 
aspects of the truth as the Hindu elders 
saw it. The Gita evolves an ethic in 
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advance not only of belief in mere cere- 
monial observances, the earlier phase of 
Hinduism, but also of the recluse’s life of 
mere abstention. 

The Gita emphasises that the activities 
of the world must go on. The good man 
does the tasks to which he is called and 
which appertain to his place in society. 
In all his activities, he does things like 
others outwardly; but inwardly he main- 
tains a spirit of detachment. He does 
everything without selfish motive, and 
maintains equilibrium of mind in success 
and failure, pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow. Purified thus, the good man is 
qualified for further progress by constant 
meditation, prayer and devotion, and final- 
ly he “sees himself in everything and every- 
thing in God.” Yoga consists in living this 
dedicated life ia the midst of wordly affairs. 

There is true renunciation in right action. 
What we should renounce is not action, 
but selfish desire. We should liberate 
our activities from the bondage of selfish 
purpose. Work should be done in a spirit 
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of duty done, and results should not be 
permitted to agitate the mind. This un- 
selfish and detached attitude can and 
should be cultivated even while we are 
engaged in life’s activities. Continual 
practice of this attitude of mind will lead, 
in the higher stages of progress, to the 
elimination of the difference between the 
way of Yoga and the way of Sannyasa. 

4t%rr: i 

■ON. 

What is action, what is inaction? Even 
the wise are perplexed over this. Therefore 
I shall explain to you how to act, knowing 
which you will be saved from evil. 

IV-16 

??: q-^wfftrr ^ *r: \ 

^ mr. pm ftr u 

He who perceives inaction in action, and 
action in inaction, has among men attained 
real knowledge; even while performing ail 
action, he is doing Yoga. 


IV.18 
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To perceive “inaction m “action is 
to understand and carry out the principle 
of renunciation of selfish desires while 
doing the work allotted to or taken up by 
one. To perceive “action” in “inaction” 
is to realize that external abstinence by it- 
self does not amount to purity of mind, 
and to attain by practice the control of 
internal desires. This is reiterated in both 
aspects in IV-41, quoted on pages 52-53. 

Activities free from selfish attachments 
do not leave a Karmic residue. 

3# mrzm: TmTmfvT: I 

The learned deem him to have realized 
the truth whose plans are not shaped by desire, 
and whose actions have been purified in the 
furnace of knowledge. 

IV- 1 9 

IvTrtfRft I 

tnr: =sr fvctrsfk ?r 11 

Content with what comes to him of itself, 

having transcended the pairs of opposites, 
free from hatred, facing, with equal composure, 
success and failure, though acting he does 

not create bonds for himself. 

IV-22 
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Sacrifices are prescribed in the Vedas , 
but, by a bold though gentle process of 
interpretation, the Gita evolves the idea 
that the essence of sacrifice is not 
ceremonial but the giving up of selfish 
desires. Sacrifices, the Gita says, may take 
various forms according to the true inter- 
pretation of the V e die teachings. All 
sacrifices involve activities. This, again, is 
a reason why action should not be given 
up but just liberated from the trammels 
of desire and shaped into sacrifice. After 
thus broadening the definition of Sacrifice, 
the Gita says: 

wfwpjcpnft zrrfcr sr^r htrfpt i 

5TPT fcftssr: I! 

The food that remains after sacrifice 
gives immortality. Those who eat it go to 
the changeless Brahma. He who does not 
sacrifice gains nothing even in this life; 
not to speak of the life beyond. 

IV-31 

K * r wr fveraT 1 

^fsrrf-srfe grRrafifcr wtc^t fftrte# 11 
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Many and various are the sacrifices 
thus spread out in the Vedas for the aspirant 
to choose. Know that all these come from 
action; knowing this you can free yourself 
from bondage. 

IV- 3 2 

sFrffisn* qra ?rpr n 

Better than ritualistic sacrifice that is 
performed with various articles prescribed 
therefor is the sacrifice the chief ingredient 
of which is right knowledge. All prescribed 
actions attain their complete fulfilment only 
in true knowledge. 

IV-35 

Jnana (sTH) manifests itself in the 

cultivation of a detached attitude in all 

work. Jnana is not fully expressed by 
“knowledge” or “wisdom.” It involves a 
complete transformation of oneself in 

accordance with the truth that is seen. 
Such transformation results from and at 
the same time leads to progressive realization 
of one’s unity with the rest of the 

world and of the whole world with God. 
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Action becomes free and sinless once tlje 
motive of action is freed from selfish 
aims. This is vividly explained in the 
following slokas : — 





t 


srwrfwr: ott ii 


Burning fire reduces the wood to ashes; 
even so does the fire of knowledge reduce 
all actions to ashes. 

IV- 3 7 


gr?^r jfhHrfes: wsfcTfcTrfh f^f^r n 


There is no purifier in this world like 
knowledge; he that perfects his practice of 
selfless action finds that knowledge in himself 
in due time. 

IV-3& 




The man who while acting yokes his 
action to renunciation, who has destroyed 
doubt by knowledge, and who is ever watchful 
over himself, actions do not bind. 


IV-41 
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?ri^TfeTTss^r; i 

fectT tRPT TMTrr^VrnsS VTITcT II 

Therefore, with the sword of knowledge 
destroy this ignorance-born doubt that dwells 
in your heart, and stand up, established in 

Yoga. 

IV-42 

Thus, there is no real distinction be- 
tween the way of renunciation and the 
way of duty performed. True renuncia- 
tion and true performance of work are 
identical, the essence of both being the 
giving up of personal desire. 

friwftTt 'fWIVT ?r qf*§3T: I 
WvrrffW II 

Children, but not those who know, speak of 
the Sankhya and the Yoga as different; he 
who is duly established in either obtains the 
fruits of both. 

i '• il» l Sill m 
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apTlfsTT: sppf spf ^t¥?T tf: I 

iff sN’Rft jfWt =? T fTTfrr# ^rfer: 11 

He that performs such action as is his 
duty, not looking forward to the fruit of 
such action, is a Sannyasi as well as a 
Yogi, not he that gives up the household 
fire and sits inactive* 

VI- 1 

4 srarcrfafa 5TTf#r f=rfe Tpnr^ i 
h ifWr ?reftr n 

That which is called renunciation, know 
that as Yoga; no one can become a Yogi 
who has not renounced plans and desires. 

VI-2 

Once personal desire is got rid of, 
and the unity of all existence is realized, 
and, as a result thereof, the correct attitude 
of detachment is developed, one is an 
ascetic, even though engaged in all kinds 
of social activities. 


vbpbrtt fsRr^iFrr fsprfetr: i 



fwsrfa ?r f-rertr u 
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He is unaffected by karma, although 
engaged in action, who has yoked himself to 
the way of Yoga, whose mind is purified, 
whose self has triumphed and whose senses 
have been subdued, and whose self has, in- 
deed, become the self of all beings. Although 
acting he remains unaffected by karma. 

V-7 

wire i 

cpf fsrfcr SRT |) 

Yogis, having renounced attachment, 
perform action using the body, the mind, 
the reason or even the senses alone for 
the purpose of self-purification. 

V-n 

That this teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita 
is not any kind of protestant departure 
from Hindu doctrine but is a mere expansion 
of the principles enunciated by the early 
fathers of Hinduism is seen from the fact 
that all that is emphasised in the slokas 
collected in this chapter is contained in 
the following verses in the Isavasyobanishad: 

spot 1 

Trppj-; „ 
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^rffor W: I 

cyr qrsr^rtsfer ?r ^nr fearer ^ tt 

Everything in the universe abides in the 
Supreme Being. Realizing this cast off the 
desires that rise in the heart, for example, 
the thought of possessing what is enjoyed 
by another. Joy comes by that renunciation 
of desire. Do your work while you go 
through the allotted years of your life. In 
the detachment and dedication aforesaid lies 
the way for man to go uncontaminated 
by karma , not otherwise. 

The Gita lays reiterated emphasis on 
the unselfish performance of duty as prefer- 
able to attempts at renunciation of activities. 
The eighteenth chapter, which summarises 
the teachings of the Gita , though named 
Satmyasa-Yoga, starts with the following 
slokas : — 

^RTp=rr spT'urf arrcr qrepft f=r§: \ 

srrp^TPi f^rwr: n 

Sages accept as Sannyasa the renouncing 
of works that are motived by desire. The 
relinquishing of the fruit of all actions is 
called Tyaga by them. 


XVIII-2 
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5 tFTRT: ^fiTRTT t 

qfCcsriWTTO: qfTTtfcTT: I! 

Renunciation of duties that are prescribed 
is not proper; it is declared that such 
relinquishment is due to delusion and is a 
sign of Tamasic nature. 

■ XVIII -7 

f^TTcf fowssfff I 
wt c^r^r m ^qf *r ^nr: ^r: 11 

The Tyaga that consists in the per- 
formance of prescribed duty with the feeling 
that it ought to be done, in a spirit of 
detachment and not desiring for oneself the 
fruit thereof, is regarded as Sattvik. 

XVIII -9 

t f? 1 

11 

Having to bear the burden of the phy- 
sical body, one can never completely relin- 
quish action; he who succeeds in relinquishing 
the fruit of action has done all and is 
known as Tyagi. 
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This is re-stated in the following slokas 
with a stress on complete surrender to the 
Divine Will and unqualified dependence on 
■Grace: — 

MciKTRR^FTTfrr 51T^cf VtiMff*) II 

Though ever engaged in performing all 
the actions appertaining to his station, he 
•who takes refuge in Me, by . My grace 
attains the eternal imperishable abode. 

XVIII- 5 6 

%trcrr jrftr srtct ijcTC i 

ffeTt’TJTqrfeT JTf^Tfr: TOcF VT II 

Dedicating mentally all works to Me, 
eager to reach Me, practise Buddhi-Yoga, 
ever filling your mind with Me. 

XVIII- j 7 

Constant contemplation of the true nature 
of the Soul and its relation to Matter and 
God is necessary for the attainment of 
serenity of mind. But, without the practice 
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of a detached attitude, while performing 
our duties, such contemplation is not 
possible and can be of no avail. The 
practice of serenity of mind by contem- 
plation of the Truth, and the practice of 
an attitude of detachment in normal activi- 
ties are really complements of each other. 
When the effort is successful, there is 
no real difference between them. Buddhi- 
Yoga is attained when self-control and 
detachment, and a longing for union with 
God have become the normal condition of 
the mind. 

Serenity of mind cannot come by at- 
tempting prematurely to withdraw from 
the world. The real merit in abstention 
from action lies in the absence of personal 
desire or motive, and this is attained in 
the performance of duty unaffected by per- 
sonal desire. Thus Sannyasa and Karma-Yoga 
are the same. 

*rr i 

•o 
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Your duty is but to act, never to be 
concerned with results; so let not the fruit 
of action be your motive. Do not let your- 
self be drawn into the path of non-action. 

H-47 

p sfnrffW *FT cST^t^T I 

Tprr smc? *ffrr 3=sq% n 

Engage yourself in activities, established 
in Yoga, renouncing attachments, and face 
with even composure, success and failures. 
Equilibrium is called Yoga. 

II-48 

fassr pr wrsrrqr 1 

wt^ff ^¥^tr u 

Men can follow either of the two paths 
that I have revealed before, that of Yoga 
by realization of the Truth, as explained by 
the Sankhyas, and that of Yoga by unselfish 
and detached action, as explained by the 
Yogis. 
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The soul does not attain freedom from 
action through refraining from activities. 

By merely abstaining, one does not attain 
perfection. 

III-4 

?r ff srrg q; i 

fSW: spr ?nf: T ffd 'd tP T: II 

V5 

No one can, even for an instant, remain 
really actionless; for helplessly is every one 
propelled to action by his innate qualities. 

III-j 

Ambitious attempts on the part of 
men to retire from activity and follow 
the path of Sannjasa lead to hypocrisy and 
self-deception and increased impurity of 
mind. The safer course for men is to 
seek to do things in a detached spirit. 

tr srr# TRm i 

X ferr«rff^tT5IrBT ftpsrp^K: *T 1 1 

The man who sits, restraining his 
organs of action, but dwelling in his mind 
on the objects of the senses, deludes himself 
and is called a hypocrite. 
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JTf^feTrf'T ffnrKiTo#s3f?r i 

sfnffet: ST II 

But he is worthy who controls the 
senses by his mind, uses his organs of 
action without developing attachment towards 
sense-objects, and thus practises the Yoga of 
action. 

I1I-7 

^RfermrsPr =sr ?r n srf%s$^nfnr: u 

Engage yourself in proper activities. 
Action is better than non-action; without work, 
even the bare sustenance of life is not possible. 

Ill - 8 

^frs?f ^vjf^psnr: i 

cTOT OT iTSRTCPT: grrt^K II 

■o 

Men suffer the bondage of Karma only 
when an act is done otherwise than in the 
spirit of sacrifice. In that spirit, free from 
attachment, engage yourself in action. 
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The first impulse of a religious mind 
is to abstain from activity and renounce 
the world. Indeed, the earlier Hindu 
teaching displayed a leaning towards this. 
The Gita, however, definitely rejects’ this 
solution. With inherited tendencies, it 
emphasizes, action is inevitable. Repression 
causes the mind to run on, even while 
externally restrained from finding expression 
in action, and leads to hypocrisy or perver- 
sion; whereas the practice of the method 
of detachment trains the soul without un- 
natural repression to liberate itself from 
the load of inherited qualities. 

3Tf%: tamwrfa rn: I 

TcTfsfRfcT II 

Our acts are all determined by the 

propensities of our nature. The illusion of the 
ego makes the soul consider itself the 

* doer. 

JII-27 

clr^f^rtT RfMft I 

tFiT *rm sfh *r? 3 T 11 
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But be who knows the truth about 
propensities and action, understanding that 
propensities express themselves, keeps his 
soul unattached. 

IIB28 

^ sf^rf^rfq- i 

fjrarf: f% n 

Even the man of profound knowledge 
acts in conformity with his own congenital 
nature. All beings follow their own nature. 

Of what avail is Suppression ? 

m-53 

Now comes a clinching argument against 
leaving the world to become a recluse. 
You cannot set for yourself the plan of 
renunciation and expect others to carry- 
on the normal work of society while you 
stand out. Social life must go on; and 
what you do, others must be expected 
to copy. The ethic of the Gita is pre- 
eminently a social one. What was good 

for great Janaka, it says, is good enough 
for all 
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ff sifsrf^rfssraT i 



^q^watrffe 11 


Jan aka and others attained perfection 
only through performance of duties. Looking 
even to the welfare of society, you should 
work. 

IIL20 


sft: t 

ST ^TcSHTTW jpt 11 

Whatever way of life a high-placed man 
adopts, other men copy ; the standard he 
sets up is followed by the people. 

III-21 

The co-operation of all is needed for 
the world, — of the wise as well as of the 
ignorant. The ranks of the wise may 
and should steadily increase. But it should 
not be forgotten meanwhile that social life 
cannot dispense with the co-operation of 
the ignorant. Their minds, therefore, 
should not be purposelessly disturbed. 

sprit: *T*rr ipffRr ■msa - i 
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The informed should toil with the 
motive of the social welfare without attach- 
ment, even as the uninformed toil, moved 
by personal desire for results. 

III-25 

■ 'O ■ . 



fes^r^r: 11 

o > 


Let no man who has the advantage of 
knowledge unsettle the mind of ignorant 
people who are moved by attachment to the 
results of action; but, himself following the 
rule of Yoga, let him work rendering all 
action attractive. 

III-26 




Those on whom the qualities of matter 
have wrought their spell are propelled to 
action by the attachments so generated. The 
man who has realized the truth should not 
unsettle the imperfect understanding of the 
weak-minded. 


III-29 


CHAPTER ¥ 


THE PRACTICE OF MIND-CONTROL 

[Adhyaya II — Slokas 60-63, 67. Adhyaya III— 
Slokas 36-41. Adhyaya XVI — Slokas 21, 22. 

Adhyaya XVIII — Slokas 36, 37.] 

The Gita teaching explained in the 
previous chapter, vi%. that true renuncia- 
tion is best exhibited in selfless perfor- 
mance of work and not in withdrawal from 
the world, is not a theory put forward 
to serve as a defence or an apology for 
those who are unwilling to withdraw 
from the world. It is intended to be the 
basis for the actual moulding of men’s 
lives, so as to develop a habitual and 
spontaneous attitude of seflessness and 
■detachment. As a duck swims in water 
and when it steps out sheds the water 
from off its back, so should we learn to 
move in the world ; not wanting in 
expertness or tidiness or efficiency in 
work, but vigilantly guarding against the 
development of selfish attachments. Con- 
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stant practice of control of mind is essential 
to enable one to maintain this detached 
attitude. 

The enemies of good resolutions are 
lust, anger and greed. He who wishes 
to develop detachment must be continual- 
ly on the watch against these perturba- 
tions of the mind. If the mind is controlled, 
the rest will take care of itself. The 
power of thought is great, for either good 
or evil. If the mind is not carefully 
guarded, desire will find its perch in 
the senses, seize our thoughts, pollute 
our intelligence and finally ruin us. 
Therefore the battle must be fought with 
desire at the gate, even while it seeks 
entrance in our thoughts. - 

qctcft feqrf^Rr: i 

ffeETrf"r smrsftfa ftf% sppt ii 

The rebellious nature of the senses is 
such that even in a man who knows and 
who is sincerely striving they are apt 
violently to carry away his mind. 
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Restraining them all, he should sit with 
his mind composed and bent on Me. He 
whose senses are mastered has his understand- 
ing firmly fixed. 

II-61 


When a man allows his mind to muse 
on the objects of sense- enjoyments, an at- 
traction for them is created. Attraction 
develops into craving, and from craving 
follow causes for anger. 

II-62 


Anger produces delusion. Delusion con- 
fuses the memory and understanding of 
things; from this confusion of understand- 
ing follows the disintegration of the power 
of discrimination; with discrimination gone, 
the man perishes. 

II-63 
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fferrwt % wm i% i 

l^fcr srat. n 

The mind that follows the wandering 
senses carries away the Reason of the man 
with it, as the gale bears away the ship 
on the ocean. 

II-67 

sr^r %7f sFFfcftsT <tpt ^rfcr ^r: 1 
srPr^vrfq- srsrfsre ffratfer: 11 

Arjuna asked: 

But impelled by what, does a man com- 
mit sin, as it were by force constrained, 
though he does not wish, indeed, to be a 
sinful man ? 

III-36 

•o 

W ^ OT T3frJTW?W?¥R: I 

* * SS •£> *v 

FfTTP^T f3£#rfins; tftBW II 
The Lord said : 

It is desire. It is anger. It is born 
out of the principle of passion in nature, 
insatiable and all-polluting. Know it as our 
enemy here on earth. 


III-57 
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wimtfsRcr ^ i 

ir-fTet ^Tfrft nR^r ^RTfcFT II 

As smoke surrounds fire, as a mirror 
is covered over by dust, as the embryo is 
encased in the womb, the understanding is 
enveloped by this enemy. 

111-38 

srpfrr 1 

=5r u 

This perpetual enemy of the wise, this 
unquenchable and insatiable foe. Desire, 
surrounds and holds the understanding as 


prisoner. 


ni-39 


' O ND 

5%nr n 

It is said that this enemy seizing the 
senses, the mind and Reason and thus 
closely surrounding and isolating the under- 
standing, uses them to bewilder the soul. 

III-40 


7 * 


qT^rr?t wff n 
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Therefore, governing first the senses* 
slay this evil thing, which otherwise will 
destroy knowledge and discrimination. 

III-41 






II 


There are three gateways to hell, by 
which one’s self-ruin is brought about — lust, 
anger and greed; therefore let these three 
be renounced. 

XVI-21 


erN - <c*>ic<w: zrrfa to irfa^r 11 


Saved from these three gates of dark- 
ness, man works out the good of his self, 
and reaches the highest goal. 


XVI-22 


True happiness does not come from 
that which at first is like nectar, but 
which in the end becomes, indeed, venom. 
Self-control leads to true happiness, though 
in the beginning it is hard and bitter. 


srwfrarCT^r m =? 11 
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Of three kinds of pleasure, that in 
which one by gradual practice rejoices and 
in which one finds an end to grief, which 
at first is as venom, distasteful, but in the 
end is like nectar; that pleasure is said to 
be Sattvik, born of the clarified understanding 
of the Soul. 

XVIIL36, 37 
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Adhyaya II — Slokas 14, 15, 38. Adhyaya V- 
Slokas 22-24, 26, 28. Adhyaya VI — Slokas 3-7, 
10-14, 1 6, 17, 19, 24-27. Adhyaya XII — Slokas 
13-19. Adhyaya XIV — Slokas 22-25.] 


After practising an attitude of unselfish- 
ness when engaged in normal activities, 
the aspirant can advance towards an atti- 
tude of indifference to pain and pleasure. 
Success or failure in any endeavour should 
not agitate the mind. Pain and’ pleasure 
should be welcomed with equanimity as 
being impermanent and, in the very nature of 
things, complementary to each other. They 
are part of the universal law of relativity, 
inescapable. They arise out of the “con- 
tacts of matter” and have no effect on the 
soul. 






MEDITATION 


Material contact produces cold and heat, 
pleasure and pain. These sensations are 
fleeting and insubstantial; go through them 
unruffled. 

II-14 


The man who is not ruffled by these, 
who is brave, and the same in pain and 
pleasure, shapes himself for immortality. 

II- 1 5 


m fc^rr \ 

Tcfl ^ qrq'TTT^lffl \\ 


Welcoming, with equanimity, pleasure and 
pain, acquisitions and losses, victory and 
defeat, get ready for battle; thus you shall 
not incur sin. 


It is one’s own thoughts and one’s 
own actions that affect the fortunes of 
one’s soul, not the alternating joy or sor- 
row that comes from without. 


True happiness comes not from contact- 
horn pleasures, but from self-control. The 
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serenity of mind that is attained by the 
practice of self-control works such a change 
that it may be said that thereby the soul 
is liberated even though it is still imprison- 
ed in the flesh. 

t ff ?rf=r5kr vfrur |:^fm ^ i 

■O 

The pleasures that are contact-born be- 
come, indeed, wombs of pain. Such plea- 
sures have beginning and ending; the wise 
do not rejoice in them. 


*r; ?ft| i 

%*f % ffcT: 5ET II 

He is a happy man and a Yogi who 
learns to withstand here on earth, ere he 
be liberated from the body, the force of 
desire and anger. 


T: I 

zfVft ^wtsfdt^Rr n 

He whose pleasure is within himself, 
who derives joy within himself, who has a 
shining light within himself, that Yogi attains 
final liberation and is absorbed in Brahma. 
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TTwr^f^'fcn^r trafai sTcr^cra!*? i 

arfwt i^rf?rafai fgfericTFrPT u 

Final liberation lies near to those seekers 
who control their mind, who cast off desire 
and passion and who know themselves. 

V-26 

sa '9 

T: tT^ *r: II 

With senses, mind and intellect ever 
under control, absorbed in the pursuit of 
final liberation, the sage, free from desire, 
fear and anger, is, indeed, already liberated. 

V-28 

It would, however, be premature to 
attempt to attain this serenity of mind with- 
out first habituating oneself to unselfish 
performance of all duties. If the unselfish 
attitude is by practice made almost spon- 
taneous in normal activities, one is quali- 
fied to enter on the more difficult practice 
of serenity irrespective of success or failure, 
or of joy or sorrow. 
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’TfrffWSJf 3PT: || 

For a sage who is seeking Yoga, 
formance of duty is declared to be 
means; when he is well confirmed in 
practice of Yoga, serenity is declared 
means. 


wnen a man feels no craving for the 
:ts of sense or for being engaged in 
r ities therefor, and his mind is free 
ill such plans of action, then he is 
to be confirmed in the practice of Yoga. 

VI-4 

SfirJre ^ZTlcTR* f^JrJPT: 11 

Let one raise the Self by the Self and 
let the Self within become weak; the 
is, indeed, the Self’s only friend, but 
5e lf is also its own enemy. 
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He who has conquered himself by self- 
control finds a friend in himself; but he 
becomes verily his own worst enemy if he 
has not learnt to govern himself. 

VI-6 

fadlctR - : STSTRTVr qTflTcflT flVT%T: | 
JTRTTfTFT^: II 

The transfigured Self of him who has 
attained self-control and equanimity is un- 
ruffled in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, 
honour and disgrace. 

VI-7 

After one has trained oneself to be a 
Karma-yogin, that is to say, to do the duties 
that fall to one’s lot without selfish desire 
and without agitation as to success or 
failure, one is advised as often as possible to 
withdraw from the world for deep and un- 
disturbed meditation. Such meditation is a 
great aid to secure serenity of mind. Yoga 
in the following s/okas is the practice of 
such meditation. 

zfFfr tRfrWlWPT Tfffl | 


II 
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Let the Yogi often retire to a secluded 
place, alone, with mind controlled, and 
divesting himself of wishes and of all thought 
as to possessions, and concentrate his mind 
on his soul. 

VI-io 

so 

Seated in a clean place, on a fixed seat 
prepared for himself, neither very much 
raised nor very low, covered over with 
cloth, skin and Kusha grass. 

VI- 1 1 

tr^TJTivipttTTftrfer^ 11 

\» SD 

There, having steadied his mind, con- 
trolling thought and the functions of the 
senses, sitting on his seat, he should engage 
himself in meditation for the purification of 
the self, 

VI- 1 a 


*pf fwz: i 

mfsRTnf ii 
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With body, head and neck erect, not 
shaking, steady, eyes turned to the point of 
the nose and gaze not wandering. 

VI- 1 3 

irerFtrTcvr i 

JET: *rfNvft srRflcT VcIV It 

With internal calm, fearless, firm in the 
vow of Brahmacharya, the mind well 
governed, thinking of Me, let him sit 
harmonised and absorbed in attaining Me. 

VI-14 

jfFrT3% T l 

syracft #cf ^TsffT II 

Yoga is not for him who eats too 
much, nor for one who absolutely abstains 
from food; it is not for him who is too 
much addicted to sleep, nor is it to be 
attained by keeping vigils. 

VI- 1 6 

#fr ^fcr |:^r 11 
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Yoga, the destroyer of pain, is for him 
whose food, diversions, work, sleep and 
waking are all controlled and regulated. 


VI- 1 7 

*ror Yrfr K^crp-n srfairr war i 
tfrPFft trfrf^vT n 

When a lamp is set in a place where the air 
is absolutely still, the flame does not flicker. 

To this is likened the steadfast meditation 
of the Yogi, whose mind is under control. 

VI-19 

Note the insistence on moderation in 
everything including austerities. The secret 
of success is in steady practice in the art 
of controlling thoughts which continually 
seek to run away with the mind; and not 
in excessive severity of austerities. 



fstffpfrrr fftRIW 11 


Keeping the mind absolutely free from 
all desires and using the mind to curb the 
senses, in every direction. 


VI-24 
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fPJT -ffcRflw I 

3ITcT?f?sf TFT: fc3T T f^wrqq || 

Let him use his Buddhi with steady 

application gradually to withdraw into him- 
self and, thus having made the mind abide 
in the Self, let him not think of anything. 

VI- 2 5 

ddWl qqr tpJar II 

Each time the wavering and unsteady 
mind seeks to wander, let him restrain 
abide and bring it under control and lead 

it to abide in the Self. 


VI- 2 6 

SRIT^PR# jftfiR pWcPW | 
r 5''T% 5TRTC5RT q^qqqqiqqqq II 

The purest joy comes to the Yogin 
who has quelled the restlessness within him, 
whose mind has attained calm, and who, 
thus purified, has attained his true self 
and tuned himself to the Infinite. 
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The following s/okas in the 12th Adh- 
yaya describe the man who has attained 
this ideal serenity of mind: — 

Mm MspJR: Mr II 

He who has no hatred, and is a friend 
of all living things, full of compassion, 
without the feeling of “I” or “Mine,” balanced 
in pleasure and pain, and ever forbearing, 

XII- 1 3 

spg'si: HcRi wrmr sfsMmr: 1 
qfim % w: *r % fmr: 11 

Content always and yoked to the Spirit, 
self controlled, resolute, with emotion and 
understanding dedicated to Me, he is My 
devotee, and is dear to Me. 

XII 14 

mmmrfamr mm MPiwrflM ^ m 1 
m m m fsrq-: 11 

He who does not cause perturbation to 
other beings, and who is himself not 
perturbed at the world, who is free from 
the agitation of joy, anger and fear, he is 
dear to Me. 


XII- 1 5 
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JETTsT: STRfHT ^TcTH^nT: I 

jft *r 5 r fsrr: 11 

He who desires nothing, is pure, right- 
minded, passionless, unruffled, has renounced 
all worldly plans, he. My devotee, is dear 
to Me. 

XII- 16 

TT T f^TfcT tfe H STtvfcf ^ ^msrfT I 

^rff^Tpr: ?r *r fsrsr: 11 

'O "C 

He who does not love or hate, who 
does not grieve or long for anything, who 
has given up looking on things as welcome 
and unwelcome, such a devotee is dear to 
Me. ' 

XII- 1 7 

sw: v Tm ^ g*rr vTTr'iTRTt: 1 

^Vrprgit'j spt: 11 

Alike in mind to those who are friendly 
to him or unfriendly, and looking with 
even composure on fame and obloquy, alike 
in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, free from 
attachments. 

XII- 1 8 


stT^kT: fspfr ?rc: 11 
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Valuing praise and reproach alike, silent, 
wholly content with what comes, not looking 
on any place as his home, firm in mind, he 
is My devotee and such a one is dear to Me. 

XII- 1 9 

The serenity of mind thus developed 
by the regulation of activities and regular 
meditation is ever liable to be disturbed 
by the forces of the inherited physical 
body. These tend to operate in spite of 
self-realization, but the wise man protects 
himself by continually reminding himself 
of the truth. He is not agitated by the 
changing phases of his nature, which now 
may be equilibrium, and now urge for 
action, or again inertia. 

sr«mr ? ^ jfT^r ^ i 

n ffe h ftfrrrbr qqsrfo ii 

He who welcomes clarity of spirit, the 
urge to activity, and even delusion as they 
come, but does not long for them again 
when they disappear. 


XIV- 2 a 
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tmqf h fsrsrrs^ i 

■o 

frr Ttsqrf^sfcr % 3 ?i% 11 

He remains unmoved, keeping his inner 
spirit unaffected and unruffled by the changing 
moods, saying to himself, “The qualities of 
my material body are just moving.” 

XIV-23 

^fsPITfspft II 

Equally welcoming pain and pleasure, self- 
sustained and brave, to whom a clod of earth, 
a piece of stone and a nugget of gold are 
just the same, who makes no difference be- 
tween those that are dear and those who are 
not, and is the same in praise or blame. 

XIV 24 

fanrrft'Tswt: 1 

*TWRfta: *F e=5tRf || 

. The same in honour and calumny, the 
same to friend and foe, having abandoned all 
worldly undertakings— such a one is declared 
as having overcome natural propensities. 

XIV-25 


CHAPTER VII 


INHERITED PROPENSITIES 

[Adhyaya V— Slokas 14 , 15. Adhyaya XIII — Slokas 
30-32. Adhyaya XIV — Slokas j, 19. Adhyaya 
XVIII— Slokas 40, 60, 61.] 

As an aid to charity in judging others 
and to serve to calm the mind in moments 
of agitation, it is very useful to remember 
why men act wrongly. There is a load 
of congenital qualities with which we 
begin and which tend to find expression 
whenever we fail to exercise self-control. 
We should think of our own weaknesses 
when we see others fail. Again, behind 
everything is God, the real Actor. We 
should not be disturbed by the constant 
appearance of what seems to our limited 
understanding to be evil. His will and 
His plans are inscrutable, though worked 
through natural laws. 


t w?# srsrfd' snr: i 

c, C ■■■ : : . "O. : 
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The soul does not exercise any agency 
or perform action, nor is it concerned with 
the fruits of action. It is the qualities of 
material nature that carry on. 

V-14 

h =fsr finj: 1 

m 3 ?^: || 

The soul in its true nature is unaffected 
by evil-doing in any, or by kindnesses either. 
True understanding is darkened by ignorance, 
thereby are creatures deluded. 

V-ij 

sTfrfsr =f ^rff^r fwTFnfa ?r#?r: 1 

5T: W^SS?JTRFr^Tft II 

He sees the truth who perceives that 
the forces of material nature really bring about 
all actions, and that the Self is actionless. 

XIII- 30 

rfT xrn ^ <rer n 

When one perceives the common basis of 
all diversified existence and how everything 
shapes itself and spreads out from it, one 
realizes Brahma. 


XIII-31 


go 
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t s& 

^TfRt^TSfq- ?T ^Ytf *T 11 

Being beginningless and without material 
qualities, the immutable and pure soul, though 
seated in the body, neither acts nor is affected. 

XTII-32 

STr* WOT ?fcT OTiT: ST^fOT^T^T: i 

fOTOTfoT II 

Goodness, the spirit of activity and inertia 
are the principles that move men; they are 
matter-born ; while in the body the soul, 
though itself immutable, is tied up to and 
moved by these qualities. 

XIV- 5 

ot# mw. sRrft *rsnr i 

qt %ftr fftsRm^frr n 

That man has attained My spirit who 
has realized that there is no agency other than 
the qualities of material nature, and who has 
seen that which stands higher than these 
qualities, 

XIV- 1 9 

'rfasrr fsfa gt jjt: i 


STc# OTcT I! 
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There is no being on earth or even in 
heaven among the gods that is liberated from 
these three qualities born of matter* 

XVIIX-40 


r^r^r 'ffrws: ^f ,J TT I 

^ftT sf J rfct II 


That which you desire to abstain from 
through false notions, even that you will 
helplessly do, impelled by the motion of your 
own nature. 

XVIXI-60 

WTK'. ?T#VTcrRt fcPSsfcT ! 

wrmi 11 


The Lord dwells in the hearts of ail 
beings , and through the forces of Maya 
causes all beings ,to move like puppets 
on a revolving machine. 


XVIII-61 


Maya here is material nature constituted 
by the Gunas. The lesson of the above 
slokas is that the qualities with which 
men start on their life-journeys determine 
their activities. We should not be moved 
to anger or contempt if any one commits 
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what we deem to be wrong, nor pride our- 
selves upon our own good actions. The 
slokas are not to be interpreted as if men 
were absolved from responsibility. The Gita 
makes it clear that it is only by personal 
effort and by the practice of self-control 
that we may be delivered of the character- 
load with which we begin. That men are 
moved by congenital qualities born of 
previous Karma, which defeat all efforts 
at ignoring them, is a teaching to culti- 
vate charity towards others and serenity 
in ourselves, and not a doctrine of irre- 
sponsibility. It would be the reverse of 
what the Gita teaches if the inevitability 
of qualities resulting from Karma moves 
us to contempt or cruelty towards others, 
instead of making us more charitable. 

The self is, in one sense, not the real 
actor, but in another sense he is. The 
Gunas have their roots in the body, lead 
the physical senses and the body, and hold 
the Spirit within as a prisoner. The Spirit, 
however, can detach itself and overcome 
the qualities. For this, however, Jnana 
( ITT ) is essential. Jnana is not a thing to 
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be attained by mere study or meditation. 
It can be attained in a real and useful 
sense only by self-control in thought and 
action. The tendencies of men broadly 
classified as tfcf, and TRV ( Sattva , Rajas 
and Taw as) are matter-born and matter- 
bound, /.if., have their origin and suste- 
nance in the Trakriti which embodies the 
soul. But they have their resultant effect 
on the soul. By the exercise of self-con- 
trol and true knowledge, a man can real- 
ize his own freedom, irrespective of these 
inherited qualities and principles of mate- 
rial nature. If he does not exercise self- 
control and practise an attitude of detach- 
ment, he will not only remain bound unto 
this load, but increase it. 


id 
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what we deem to be wrong, nor pride our- 
selves upon our own good actions. The 
slokas are not to be interpreted as if men 
were absolved from responsibility. The Gita 
makes it clear that it is only by personal 
effort and by the practice of self-control 
that we may be delivered of the character- 
load with which we begin. That men are 
moved by congenital qualities born of 
previous Karma , which defeat all efforts 
at ignoring them, is a teaching to culti- 
vate charity towards others and serenity 
in ourselves, and not a doctrine of irre- 
sponsibility. It would be the reverse of 
what the Gita teaches if the inevitability 
of qualities resulting from Karma moves 
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actor, but in another sense he is. The 
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be attained by mere study or meditation. 
It can be attained in a real and useful 
sense only by self-control in thought and 
action. The tendencies of men broadly 
classified as tsrt and iSattva , Rajas 

and Tamas) are matter-born and matter- 
bound, /.if., have their origin and suste- 
nance in the Prakriti which embodies the 
soul. But they have their resultant effect 
on the soul. By the exercise of self-con- 
trol and true knowledge, a man can real- 
ize his own freedom, irrespective of these 
inherited qualities and principles of mate- 
rial nature. If he does not exercise self- 
control and practise an attitude of detach- 
ment, he will not only remain bound unto 
this load, but increase it. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOPE FOR ALL 

[Adhyaya IV — Sloka 1 1. Adhvaya VII — Slokas 

20-22. Adhyaya IX — Slokas 23, 26, 

27, 29.32.] 

The doctrine of Karma should not 
frighten us. Law is immutable, but God 
is Love as well as Law. There is none who 
need despair on the ground that his sins 
have been too great or too many. Prayer 
and repentance purify the soul. According 
to the Gita, whatever might have been 
said in the Hindu codes of observances, 
neither sex nor caste makes any difference 
in the way of Grace. 

smsf * ir jsfisfer * for: i 

*7 qf for % fo M 

The same am I to all beings ; there is 
none hateful to Me nor dear. They who 
worship Me with devotion are in Me, and so 
am I in them. 
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ttwVt ft ftt^t: f| sr: is 

If even he who has greatly erred toms 
to Me with single-minded devotion, he too 
must be counted among the good, for he 
has resolved well. 

IX-3Q 

fesr prefer kthTcht sttt^iPt fTT^fr 1 

T^lRlT afrF^Hrfsf T % TTT: SPT^rfcT t! 

Soon he becomes purified in spirit and 
attains abiding peace ; know for certain that 
he who gives Me his devotion can never 
be lost. 

IX-51 

And, particularly referring to caste and 
sex disqualifications — 

Ft fk TFT ^TTfsTcT TSfr FT: TTTTITT: ! 

N S3 

f?TTT TTT1FTTT ¥3T#sfT TIFT TV TfTT ! 1 

C\ 

They who seek refuge in Me, though 
born in the lowest condition, and be they 
women or Vaishyas or Sudras, they also 
attain the highest abode. 
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Genuine prayer and repentance are coun- 
ter-motions in the field of Kama and neu- 
tralise previous acts. But no one may deli- 
berately indulge in sin on the assurance 
tihat the sin may later be washed away. 
True repentance, which alone can be of 
avail, does not come that way. Genuine 
penitence is a motion of the mind involv- 
ing intense pain and is itself a self-imposed 
punishment, a neutraliser and a corrective 
or past sins, but it so acts only in the 
measure that it is truly suffered/ 

Repentance and self-abasement, and 
prayers for grace and mercy are operations 
of the mind, not words or ceremonies gone 
through or absolution procured from priests. 
Words and ceremonies and priests may 
be helpful through inspiring association, and 
as aids to focus the mind in penitent 
thought, but are not in themselves cleansers 
ot sin. A man may deceive himself or 
others but he cannot deceive Truth itself. 
And Kama is immutable Truth. You may 
mislead the patient about his temperature 
°r . l decei / e y° ur customer about the 
weights of things sold to him, but you 
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cannot cheat the thermometer or the scales 
themselves. 

Forms of worship do not matter. They 
may vary, but are all in reality one. This 
is the great, all-important and unique 
attitude of Hinduism towards so-called 
religious differences. 

f mi Ft ff?f% stfsff ffffif i 

FF FcFTFFFmT FF^FH FTF FFF: II 

In whatsoever way men approach Me, 
even so do I bless them, for whatever the 
paths that men may take in worship, they 
come unto Me. 

IV* 1 1 

When we consider how long ago this 
truth was seen and laid down for men’s 
guidance in such emphatic terms, we are 
in a position to appreciate and admire the 
spiritual greatness of the fathers of Hinduism. 

FScff^FFTFFFT FFFt ^^FTSfrFFT: I 

?tsfq- F 1 %F FFFFfefF'JFFFT II 

Even the devotees of other gods who 
worship them full of faith, even they 
worship but Me, though irregularly. 

IX- 23 


g6 
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Genuine prayer and repentance are coun- 
ter-motions in the field of Karma and neu- 
tralise previous acts. But no one may deli- 
berately indulge in sin on the assurance 
that the sin may later be washed away. 
True repentance, which alone can be of 
avail, does not come that way. Genuine 
penitence is a motion of the mind involv- 
ing intense pain and is itself a self-imposed 
punishment, a neutraliser and a corrective 
for past sins, but it so acts only in the 
measure that it is truly suffered. 

Repentance and self-abasement, and 
prayers for grace and mercy are operations 
of the mind, not words or ceremonies gone 
through or absolution procured from priests. 
Words and ceremonies and priests may 
be helpful through inspiring association, and 
as aids to focus the mind in penitent 
thought, but are not in themselves cleansers 
of sin. A man may deceive himself or 
others, but he cannot deceive Truth itself. 
And Karma is immutable Truth. You may 
mislead the patient about his temperature 
or deceive your customer about the 
weights of things sold to him, but you 
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cannot cheat the thetmometer or the scales 
themselves. 

Forms of worship do not matter. They 
may vary, but are all in reality one. This 
is the great, all-important and unique 
attitude of Hinduism towards so-called 
religious differences. 

f fft Ft ffsrt frfff fftk^f i 

FF FcFfFFF% FFEFT: TTF FFF: 11 

In whatsoever way men approach Me, 
even so do I bless them, for whatever the 
paths that men may take in worship, they 
come unto Me. 

IV- 1 1 

When we consider how long ago this 
truth was seen and laid down for men’s 
guidance in such emphatic terms, we are 
in a position to appreciate and admire the 
spiritual greatness of the fathers of Hinduism. 

FSfy FfFF FFFFfFfFp^F it 

Even the devotees of other gods who 
worship them full of faith, even they 
worship but Me, though irregularly. 

IX.23 
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q-w 5®f ^ tt *r wqT TTssfo i 



Whatever is offered to Me with 
devotion, be it a leaf, a flower, a fruit or 
water, is eagerly accepted by Me as the 
devoted offering of a striving soul. 

IX.26 


^rrtfhr ssotTst m 1 

it 

Whatsoever you do, whatsoever you eat, 
whatsoever you offer in sacrifice, whatsoever 
alms you give, whatsoever penance you 
undergo, do it as an offering unto Me. 

IX-27 

airFTT: i 

?r cf fw^jm*rnr wcirr faqriT: ^qr 11 

They whose understanding has been 
seized by various desires go to other gods, 
resorting to various external observances, 
conforming to their own natures. 

VII- 20 


m =fr m m m w: 

•o 



ciWq'St rTT^ra fqrT4TKr|JT II 
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Whosoever the devotee and whatsoever 
the form worshipped with sincere faith, it is 
I who bestow on him that firm faith. 

VII- 2 I 

sr gm «r^r i 

^ ?r?r: fMfmfff gr* 11 

He, filled with that faith, seeks to 
worship such form. He obtains his desires, 

I verily decreeing them. 

VII-22 

This teaching, of course, referred to the 
unity of goal of all forms of worship 
that were prevalent at the time. We may 
not claim that the varieties of religions 
and religious practices that came into 
existence much later were then thought 
of. But the doctrine is stated in such 
wide terms and so broad-based on essential 
principle as to be applicable to every 
variety of religion. 


CHAPTER IX 


GODLESSNESS 

[Adhyaya XVI — Slokas 7-18, 23, 24.] 

While it is true that whatever may be 
the form of worship God is reached, the 
Gita condemns godlessness and materialism 
in no uncertain terms, describing the 
materialist code of life in language that 
seems almost to refer to present-day affairs. 

The materialist does not admit that 
there is anything in itself right or wrong. 

iff f% ^ sivr n fVgvrgyr: i 

*r sfte arrant 57 gc?r itv 11 

Men born with evil tendency know 
neither what is right to do to achieve a good 
object, nor what is right to abstain from doing 
to avert evil ; neither purity nor truth, nor 
even right behaviour is found in them. 

XVI-7 

The materialist theory of life is stated 
thus : 
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ara^trsrfinss ?r i 

srq^ron^f f^qr^nr|pr!T u 

The universe is not based on truth ; it 
is not supported by any spiritual law ; it is 
not ruled by God ; life is brought about by 
the coming together of matter, by the 
attraction of desire, and nothing else; thus 
these men aver. « 

XVI- 8 

Godlessness leads to false ideas of pro- 
gress and civilization, exploitation and war. 

Holding this view of life, these 
conscienceless men of small understanding 
undertake fierce deeds and become enemies 
of the world and lead it to destruction. 

XVI-9 

Seeking to fulfil insatiable desires, moved 
by vanity, self-conceit and pride, holding 
to evil ideas obstinately through delusion, 
they engage themselves in action with impure 
resolves. 


XVI- 1 o 
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■o 

^rfcf?r fMwwr; u 


Giving themselves over to unnumbered 
cares until death, regarding the gratification 
of desires as the highest object, believing 
firmly that there is nought else in the world ; 

XVI- 1 1 



Held in bondage by a hundred chords 
of hopes and expectations, given over to 
lust and anger, they seek by unlawful means 
to hoard wealth for the gratification of 
sensual desires. 

XVI- 1 2 

The pride of power and possession, 
be it of the individual, the group or the 
nation, and the destruction and anarchy 
which it leads to are described below: 

*nrr srr c ^ wtoq* r i 

s^^nrfq' % n 

“This has been acquired by me to-day, 
this purpose I shall gain ; this wealth is 
mine, and this also shall be mine soon,” 
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srcft w p: sp|tf?Tw 1 

5M fegfsf II 

<C I have destroyed this enemy, and 
others also I shall slay. I rule, I command 
pleasures, I am successful, I am strong, I 
am bom to be happy.” 

XVI- 14 

arr^sf^iR^RftjT sf sft i 

STCqTfa Vlfectf ^WHf^lVpT: II 

“I am wealthy, well-borfi; who else is 
there that is like me ? I will perform 
sacrifices, I will give alms, I will enjoy.” 
Thus deluded by ignorance. 

XVI- 1 5 

Tftfsrr ^ atTTf^T: 1 

ttoit: =FTtpf^f <rrf% u 

Agitated by numerous thoughts, enmeshed 
in the net of delusion, and addicted 
to the gratification of desire, they fall into 
foul hell. 

XVI- x 6 

Pride of race and the vain-glory of 
so-called culture or civilization, or even 




1 
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philanthropy cannot save them from the 
end to which the sins on which it is 
all founded must take them. 


sncmhrrferr: sew 




Vain, stubborn, intoxicated by wealth 
and pride, they go in name through the 
performance of sacrifices for ostentation, 
contrary to rule. 

XVI- 1 7 

arf^rt ssf <?f wt ^ if«rerr: i 

’RTOc'T'P&ii'J !%^swr^jr: II 


Given over to self-conceit, hunger for 
power, insolence, carnal desire and anger, 
these malicious ones hate God in the bodies 
of others and in their own. 

XVI- x 8 


Not listening to the inner voice and 
debasing oneself or doing injury to others 
is equivalent to hatred of God, for He 
abides in the souls of all men and, indeed, 
suffers through them. See also XVII-6, 
quoted in the next chapter, p. 108. 


Any code of life based on the satis- 
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faction of mere desite leads to destruction. 
In deciding what is good and right, let 
men be guided by the experiences of those 
who have gone before. 

The inheritance of knowledge that good 
and wise men have left behind as the 
result of their search for God and Truth 
is Shastra. It is right that each generation 
of the human race should build on the 
foundation of the results of the toil of 
previous generations. Otherwise we must 
be engaged like Sisyphus rolling the stone 
» up for ever. 

h x ftrfew^nfcr ?r *pr h <rcT*Tf?pr 11 


He who disregards the ordinances of 
the Shastras and follows the promptings of 
desire is not on the road to the highest 
goal, nor can he attain spiritual power or 
worldly happiness. 

X VI-2 3 


STRTvf ^ 



I 


snwr n 
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Therefore, let Shastra be thy guide in 
determining what ought to be done, or 
what ought not to be done. Guided by 
what hath been declared by the ordinances 
of Shastra, you should engage yourself in 
work in this world. 




CHAPTER X 


IDEALS— AUSTERITIES— FOOD 


[Adhyaya XVII — Slokas 3, 5-10, 14-16, 


Every man is born with a particular 
nature, the result of his Karma. According 
to this is shaped his faith. Yet the faith 
that we consciously nurse also reacts on 
us. We should, therefore, set for ourselves 
good ideals. The action and reaction be- 
tween natural tendency and chosen ideals 
are. brought out in the following sloka. 
Hope for progress lies in this interaction. 


Everyone’s faith is fashioned according 
to one’s essential nature. Man is made up ' 
of his faith; that in which a man places 
faith, he too is that. 

XVII- 3 

Not only should we fix our minds on 
right ideals, but all our activities should 
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be regulated with a view to upward evolu- 
tion. “Religious” acts, be it sacrifices, 
austerities, worship or alms-giving, should 
not be done for ostentation or for attaining 
selfish ends. There is not only no good 
but harm in austerities undergone merely 
for vanity s sake, or in the hope of getting 
some advantage thereby. The mere tor- 
menting of one’s flesh is not penance. 





it 


The men who perform severe austerities, 
unenjoined by the scriptures, out of vanity 
and self-conceit, impelled by the force of 
their desires and passions. 

XVII. 5 

^SRT: yrBT VPT^cR r: l 

These foolish men torment the elements 
forming the bodies, and Me also, dwelling 
within the body; know these as men of 
Asuric resolves. 

XVH-6 

Tapas or austerities may be performed 
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in body, speech or mind. Tapas of body 
consists in conduct marked by rectitude, 
reverence, continence and compassion. 
Tapas of utterance consists in truthful, 
gentle and kindly speech, and in the study 
and recital of scriptures. The cultivation 
of mental equilibrium and purity of 
thought is Tapas of mind. Tapas should 
be practised without desire for any selfish 
objects and as being good in itself. When 
done with the object of just gaining the 
respect of men or for ostentation, it is 
worthless, and when done in order to hurt 
others, or in a spirit of mere obstinacy, 
it is wicked. 

7 5 -rrclt 37 ^5# 11 

Worship rendered to the gods, to the 
twice-born, to the teachers and to the 
enlightened, clean life, rectitude, continence 
and non-violence are said to constitute 
austerity of the body. 

XVII- 1 4 

777777 7 m mi fsrafp =7 77 1 

77 7TOTT 77 771% II 
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Speech that causes no annoyance, and 
which is truthful, loving and beneficial, the 
study and recitation of the scriptures, these 
are declared to be austerities of the spoken 
word. 

XVII- x 5 


Tranquillity of mind, gentleness, reticence, 
self-control, purity of thought, these consti- 
tute austerity of the mind. 

XVII - 1 6 

Giving also is, according to the motive 
behind it, good, useless or worse. We 
should give gladly and not grudgingly, 
and in a spirit of duty and not in 
expectation of a returning obligation, or 
even to gain the merit of alms-giving. 
The Gita divides human activities, desires, 
tastes and, indeed, every thing, into three 
classes, the first wherein the spirit of 
truth and harmony dominates is Sattvic; 
the second wherein the urge to action, 
the passion-nature, dominates is Rajasik ; the 
third and last in the scale is Tamasik , 
wherein inertia dominates. 
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SF£Ff | 

^ ^ qrnr r srrf^rc? ^cpt n 

That gift is classed as pure which is 
made to one who is not expected to do 
something in return, and is made with the 
feeling that the gift is a duty and is also 
made in the right place and time to a 
worthy person. 

XVII- zo 

sjfrT Sfc^TTR cfT JT: \ 

## ^ WT SJT^PT li 


That which is given with a view to 
getting something in return or looking for 
merit, and what is given grudgingly, are 
deemed Rajasic gifts. 

XVII-2I 


Gifts made without propriety of place 
and time, and to unworthy persons, dis- 
respectfully or contemptuously, are deemed 
of the nature of Tamas. 

XVII-22. 


The food we daily take has its effect 
on our psychology and character. It may 
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be Sattvik , , good and strengthening to the 
spirit; or destructive of serenity, passion- 
producing, Kajasik ; or wholly bad, causing 
deterioration of mind and intellect and 
increasing inertia, Tamasik. 


fwfWr ftnr: i 
ePrt ^r?finr h 

C o 

The food liked by men is also of 
three kinds, as also sacrifice, austerity and 

alms-giving. Hear thou the distinction of 
these. 

\ XVII '7 


TRr: fRRr; f^r pjy STTfRT: „ 

The foods that promote long life and 
vitality, bodily vigour, health, joy and 
am, ability, which are pleasant to the taste, 
soft, substantial and satisfying, are liked by 
oattvik natures. 

XVII- 8 


^ TT TNtlvqRI n 
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The passionate desire foods that are 
bitter, sour, saline, over hot, pungent, dry 
and burning. These produce sickness, pain 
and grief. 

XVII- 9 

Food that is not freshly made, food 
that has lost its flavour, stale food, and 
food that has gone putrid, leavings of food 
and food which is filthy, these appeal to 
men of Tamasik nature. 


XVII- 10 


CHAPTER XI 

SURRENDER AND GRACE 

[Adhyaya IX — Sioka 22. Adhyaya X — Slokas 
9- ix. Adhyaya XII — Slokas 5-7. Adhyaya 
XIV— Sioka 26. Adhyaya XVIII— 

Slokas 62, 64-66.] 

The Gita recognizes the difficulty of 
worship in terms of the Impersonal and 
Absolute. The aspirant is, therefore, 
advised to ptactise contemplation of God 
in Elis personal aspect as loving Ruler 
of the universe. Ever keeping Him in 
mind, let us engage ourselves in all 
activities, and dedicate all our work to 
God as service and worship done unto 
Him. Ultimately it is His Grace alone that 
can save us, by giving us power of self- 
control, knowledge and peace, and protecting 
us from temptation, doubt, weakness and 
confusion. This aspect of Hindu faith is 
known as the Bhakti path of Salvation. It 
is, however, not an alternative to, but a 
complement of, the practice of an unselfish 
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and detached attitude in the performance 
of the duties that fall to one’s lot. 
There is no question as to -which is the 
more important of the two, the seeking 
of Grace or the performance of duty. 
Either may be considered as the primary 
and the other as the complementary part 
of the Gita teaching. 

3R^rrf^F?f3U?rt m # srt 'pjf'rreRr 1 
ifat Prt^rrfiTf^rPTt jftwr srirRipi; u 

I take upon Myself the concern for 
the welfare of those who worship Me with 
undistracted mind, and have thereby yoked 
themselves permanently to Divine Spirit* 

IX- 2 2 

m ^ ^ ti 


They fill their thoughts with Me, they 
live for Me; they find their joy and their 
only satisfaction in constantly conversing 
and enlightening one another about Me. 

X -9 


?F3Rrt rftfajpfW I 


arfeifhf h ^ rswrjnfcr % 11 
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To these, ever-harmonised, loving 
devotees, I give the Yoga of spiritual under- 
standing and thereby they come unto Me. 

X-io 



cPT: I 

II 


Out of My compassion for them, dwell- 
ing within their souls I dispel the darkness 
of their ignorance with the shining light of 
true understanding. 

X-n 

The task of those whose minds seek to 
realise the Unmanifest is one of great 
difficulty, for the Unmanifest is hard for 
the embodied to realise. 

XII- 5 

$ 5 sreffw snrrfq- i 

m setpfct 11 


Those who dedicate all their actions to 
Me, and ar$ wholly intent on attaining Me, and 
concentrate their minds in meditation of Me. 


XIL6 
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^TPTf STT^crf 


Those whose minds are fixed thus on 
Me, I speedily save them from being tossed 
about in the ocean of life and death. 

XII- 7 

sr 11 

He who worships Me with unswerving 
devotion crosses the barriers of inherited 
qualities and fashions himself for absorption 
into the Eternal. 

XIV.26 

The following slokas are believed to 
contain the essence of the Gz'Az-teaching and 
the last word on the subject. There can be 
no stronger insistence on complete surren- 
der to God and dependence on His Grace : 

^ spot 1 

gcSRTRTfTTr ^rrf% *srFr smfar sttwr; i 

Put your trust in Him and have no 
other thought; by His Grace you will attain 
supreme peace and the everlasting abode. 

XVIII-62 
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'm: 'm *T 'TTT W%: I 

% |sMr ?rcft ^-ERTTfir d fprtr u 

Listen again to My supreme word, most 
secret of all. You are dear to me, there- 
fore I emphatically declare it for your 
benefit. 

XVIII- 64 

innpRft *raRt *rt 1 

iri%tczrf% ^ ^ Mtsfa i? n 

Give all your thoughts, your worship, 
your sacrifice and your salutations to Me, and 
you shall certainly come to Me; I pledge my 
troth to you who are dear to Me. 

XVIII- 6 5 

3 Tf fwr ^TF^rt 11 

■ ■« ■ 

Do not depend on articles of faith 
or rules of observance, but surrender your- 
self completely to Me; grieve not, I will 
liberate you from every sin.- 


XVIIL66 
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Nought avails but God and He will 
save us without doubt, whatsoever be our 
sins, if we grieve for them and surrender 
ourselves to His Grace. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ONE-NESS OF EXISTENCE 

[Adhyaya V — Slokas 16, 18. Adhyaya VI — Slokas 
29-3 x. Adhyaya VIII — Slokas 9, 10, 12-14, 
18-20, 22. Adhyaya XVIII — Slokas 
20, 45-49-] 

Regulating conduct, controlling the 
mind, and dedicating all activities as 
worship unto the Supreme Being, the 
aspirant realises in course of time the one- 
ness of all existence. The identification 
of self with all life and of all with the 
Divine is the jnana , which the Gita wants 
the disciple to strive to attain, so as to 
liberate the soul from the enveloping dark- 
ness of ignorance. Differences between the 
cultured and the uncultured, distinctions of 
high and low and even of one life-form 
from another, all melt away in the enlarg- 
ed and clarified vision of the man who 
attains true enlightenment. Even the 
“eater of dog’s meat” becomes one with 
the rest. 
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?r#r 5 frrf^mcw: i 

g r qr m fe? ??jTFr sr^RErfcr mx*{ w 

When ignorance is dispelled by know- 
ledge of the Self, knowledge shining like 
the sun reveals the Supreme. 

V-16 

wr^ror i 

srfr ^rr% ^ q-ferr: u 

NS 

Sages look with equal eye on a 
Brahmana rich with learning and culture, or 
a cow, or an elephant or even a dog or 
an eater of dogs. 

V-I& 

tfmqqcnctrr ii 

The soul, enlightened by Yoga, sees 
himself in all beings, and all beings in 
himself; all are equal in his eye. 

VI-2C> 

tfr *rr twFct mw m ^ fRt i 

tTftnf *r swrfa' *r ^ ^ smqftr n 

He who sees Me in everything, and 
sees everything in Me, to him I am ever 
present and he is ever present to Me. 

VI- 30* 
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zftycrft^cT jft 5?r I 

srt'^T ^rirnftsPr sr M w n 

He who has firmly realised unity and 
worships Me as abiding in all beings, how- 
soever he be engaged, is a Yogi and abides 
in Me. 

VI-31 

SF# W? I 

C\ \» 

srfqqsfcr i?m#$ o-^pf fafe trrff^rw u 

When the understanding enables one to 
see an immutable one-ness in all beings, and 
an undivided whole in all the manifold 
shapes, know that to be the true Light. 

The Gita lays down the highest ideals 
of self-control and realisation of all-embrac- 
ing one-ness. It is not mere philoso- 
pher’s amusement, but an earnest appeal 
to men and women to shape their lives 
according to its teachings and to do so 
at once. The Gita teaching is for the 
young as well as for the old ; for the 
most busy man of action as for those 
who have done with the turmoil of life. 
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The Gita is a book for all time, no doubt; 
but even like other holy books, which are 
for all time, its words must yet be read on 
the background of the social order of the 
time and place wherein the book was 
written. It was not made to be quoted 
as authority for modern movements. Nor 
can its inadequacy to serve such a purpose 
be a just or sensible criticism of it. What 
the Gita lays down is sufficiently emphatic 
to be helpful as authority even for modern 
movements of equality. Its insistence in 
the following slokas on the equivalence and 
nobility of all work should not be misin- 
terpreted as an apology for maintaining 
_ the distinctions of high and low based on 
birth to which they refer, but should be 
given its just meaning. The caste system 
and occupations fixed by birth are taken 
for granted in the book, and teaching 
is developed thereon. 1^ cannot be inter- 
preted for that reason as a defence of the 
system for all time. What the Gita empha- 
sises is that every one should observe the 
code of honour and perform the duties of 
his allotted station in society. It lays down 
that there is in truth no superiority or 
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inferiority in the various duties allotted to 
various groups in any social order, all be- 
ing equally necessary of performance for 
the maintenance of society. It lays down 
that they should all be performed without 
neglect or confusion, and in the spirit of 
unselfish social co-operation ; and this 
teaching has equal validity whether the 
social co-operation demanded be in accord- 
ance with the caste system, or any social 
order that has replaced it or w 7 hich may 
be accepted by society in the future. 
There is no work about which one can say, 
‘‘this is noble and good, free from all 
evil, and I shall, therefore, prefer to do 
it rather than that which has been allot- 
ted to me.” In every thing to be done in 
this world, some apparent evil is involved, 
but there is a purifying and ennobling 
agent for it all, vt%. y the unselfish attitude. 
The teaching that work should be done 
and done well, not for the gratification 
of selfish desire but for the carrying on of 
social life, and that social co-operation is, 
indeed, worship of God, is applicable to 
every system of social organisation, be it 
the most ancient or the most modern. 
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The insistence on co-operation without 
selfish motives, and the plea that such an 
attitude of mind ennobles and equalises 
all tasks should not be misread as a 
plea for any particular form of social 
order. 

f%f% 11 

Man reaches proper fulfilment by each 
being intent on bis own duty. Let me tell 
you how the goal is attained by him who 
is intent on his own duty. 

XVIII-45 

3RT: ifa mfvi 3cR? 1 

c cs " 

^tfwr cfTTKfaf ftfe II 

The performance of one’s own duty is 
worship of Him from whom have emanated 
all beings, and by whom all this is pervaded, 
and by such worship a man attains the goal. 

XVIII-46 

SWPT ^spff fcFTW: I 

N -o 'O N 
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Better Is one’s own duty, though uti- 
honoured, than the work of another even 
if well performed. He who does the work 
indicated by his own nature incurs no sin. 

XVIII-47 

sfsr % ft%r srcffaiffa H i 

ff ^^^fwrar: n 

C\. c 

The work to which you are born, 
though involving defects, ought not to be 
abandoned. All undertakings, indeed, are 
clouded by defects as fire by smoke. 

XVIII-4* 

sra^Kfe: f^WPTt : < 

He who holds his inner Spirit unbound, 
whatever he may do, whose self Is well 
controlled and who is free from desire, 
attains by such renunciation that supreme 
goal which is the aim of renunciation of 
action. 

XVIII-49 

The aspirant should meditate on the 
Absolute and Eternal behind all the mani- 
festations of birth, life, death and disap- 
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peatance. . Creation and destruction ate mere 
appearance and disappearance, analogous 
to what a child may see in the appearance 
and disappearance of life in the cycle 
of day and night. They are but the 
waking and sleeping, the day and night 
of 'brahma. When man gets true Light, he 
realises the supreme unity of Existence. 
The contemplation and realisation of this 
supreme one-ness is the end and aim of 
Yoga. 

3Effzr%crr: wti *rt *rr Ftrcfh frcw: 1 

TPTli TtfiTT: II 

To hitn who constantly meditates upon 
Me, not letting his thoughts swerve aside, 
to him who is ever yoked to the Spirit, 

I am easy of attainment. 

VIII- 14 

From the unmanifested all the manifested 
issue at the coming of day ; at the coming 
of night they again disappear into what is 
termed the unmanifested. 


VIII-18 
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Better is one’s own duty, though un- 
honoured, than the work of another even 
if well performed. He who does the work 
indicated by his own nature incurs no sin. 

XVIII-47 

sfsr c^cr i 

The work to which you are born, 
though involving defects, ought not to be 
abandoned. All undertakings, indeed, are 
clouded by defects as fire by smoke. 

XVIII-48 

He who holds his inner Spirit unbound, 
whatever he may do, whose self is well 
controlled and who is free from desire, 
attains by such renunciation that supreme 
goal which is the aim of renunciation of 
action. 

XVIII-49 

The aspirant should meditate on the 
Absolute and Eternal behind all the mani- 
festations of birth, life, death and disap- 
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pearance. Creation and destruction ate mere 
appearance and disappearance, analogous 
to what a child may see in the appearance 
and disappearance of life in the cycle 
of day and night. They are but the 
waking and sleeping, the day and night 
of Brahma. When man gets true Light, he 
realises the supreme unity of Existence. 
The contemplation and realisation of this 
supreme one-ness is the end and aim of 
Yoga. 

3ET?ir%ciT: 3T HT WTfr feRT: I 

qr«f II 

To him who constantly meditates upon 
Me, not letting his thoughts swerve aside, 
to him who is ever yoked to the Spirit, 

I am easy of attainment. 

VIII - 14 

sTSJRtrrffW’T: I 

TTWm II 

From the unmanifested all the manifested 
issue at the coming o£ day ; at the coming 
of night they again disappear into what is 
termed the unmanifested. 


VIII- 1 & 
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^ranr: sr 5n#ta% i 

CS * Cs c\ 

qr^. it 

This totality of life is thus involuntarily 
brought forth, repeatedly disappearing at the 
coming of night and appearing at the 

coming of day. 

VIII-19 

* *r m\ ^ * ftrorfir n 

There exists higher than this unmani- 

fested another unmanifest Entity, ever abiding, 
which, when all things disappear, is not 

itself destroved. 

VIII-20 

3w: <rc: qr# wrqr 1 

^Rr:^rrr?r wrfo mfai 11 

That Transcendent One, in whom all 
beings abide, by whom all this world is 

pervaded, may be reached by unswerving 

devotion. 

VII Lzz 
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He who contemplates on the All- 
knowing, the Ancient, the Puller, minuter 
than the atom, the supporter of all, of form 
inconceivable, refulgent as the sun, casting 
no shadow. 

VIII.9 

o 

ST cf p^jqfrf f^T^T II 

At the time of death, with steady 
mind, full of devotion, by the power of 
Yoga drawing together his life-energy into 
the space between the eye-brows, he goes 
to the Spirit transcendent and divine. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ADVAITA AND GITA-DISCIPLINE 

A question may be raised at this stage 
by those who have only heard of or have 
a superficial acquaintance with the doctrine 
of Advaita. If the Soul’s separate existence 
is the result of illusion and God alone 
exists, why should there be this toilsome 
effort at so-called liberation? Why should 
we not rest content with knowing the 
truth that God alone exists? This might 
well be so, were the illusion a mere 
optical illusion. The Maya has wrought its 
effect not only on the eyes, but on 
every one of our senses and on our minds, 
and has produced attachments, passions 
and turmoils of the soul. Rubbing the 
eyes alone will not do. We must wake 
up every atom of our being to the reality, 
because the illusion goes to the depth of 
our very being. Again, it is not enough 
to know that we should wake up. It 
is necessary actually to wake up. This real 
and thorough awakening of our being is 
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called liberation, and the process is just 
the same whether it proceeds on this basis 
of waking up from an illusion, or is 
deemed a process of self-purification and 
liberation of the soul as a real and separate 
entity. 

Sense-enjoyments and attachment thereto 
confirm and add to the illusion. It is 
necessary to get rid of them in order to 
dispel the Maya. The knowledge gained 
from the teacher, that God and Soul are 
one, but for ignorance born of Maya, may 
be an aid in the process of liberation or 
waking up, but that by itself is not 
enough. The need for personal effort 
to free oneself from passions and attach- 
ments diminishes as one approaches the 
goal of true enlightenment, and dimi- 
nishes in the measure of our progress to- 
wards it. 

Whether the individual soul be treated 
as a result of Maya , liberation consisting, 
then, in the removal of the illusion that 
brought about the idea of individual 
existence; or whether it be considered that 
the individual soul is a really separate 
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entity, beginningless, free and clothed in 
matter, which must work out its salvation 
by fitting itself for being received by 
God — in either case, the process to be 
gone through is identical. If the Soul’s 
separate existence is an illusion, attachment 
to the objects of sense-enjoyment, and 
lust, greed and anger add to the illusion, 
and must be avoided. With real disillu- 
sionment, sins and attachments must auto- 
matically cease. Conversely, a pure life and 
unselfish performance of duties and serenity 
of mind lead to realisation of the truth be- 
hind the veil. Where attachments have not 
ceased, we may take it that the knowledge 
is unreal, and that only lip-service is 
being rendered to theory, and the illusion 
within is increasing, not diminishing. 
True Jnana can come, and the great 
illusion be dissolved only by the same 
process as has been prescribed for libera- 
tion from Kama on the basis of the soul 
being a separate spiritual entity, according 
to the Dvaita Philosophy. Thus it is 
that the Gita is a book of Life for all, 
irrespective of differing creeds as to the 
ultimate nature of the individual Soul. 



CHAPTER XIV 


SEEING GOD 

[Adhyaya XI — Slokas 9, 11 . 13, 15-18, 

38-40, 43, 44.] 

The eleventh chapter of the Gita 
records what may be termed a miracle. 
Arjuna is enabled to see God as the 
all-embracing Universal spirit before which 
the pairs of opposites, of good and evil, 
pleasure and pain, light and darkness, 
and the like, disappear. This vision of 
the Universal was too dazzling for Arjuna 
to see as a whole, and even what he saw 
was too awful for sight to bear. Literally, 
Arjuna was given the divine eye to 
enable him to see the trans-dichotomous 
Visva-rupa, which transcends the Relative 
and the Partial. The meaning of this 
is that the aspiring soul may catch a 
glimpse of God, the Universal Immanent 
Being, when by a pure and dedicated life, 
and by the practice of serenity and con- 
stant meditation, the Yogi succeeds in 
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merging his Self in the Universe and real- 
ises the ultimate one-ness of all existence. 

Sanjaya, who narrated the events of 
the battle to the blind Emperor Dhrita- 
rashtra, describes the vision that was 
unfolded to Arjuna. It was of God, the 
All, that embraces the whole universe not 
excluding either of the pairs of opposites, 
good and evil, beautiful and ugly, sweet 
and terrible, pleasant and painful. 

wft W I 

^tfprrcr Tnrk ii 

Sanjaya said: 

Having said this, O King, the great 
Lord of Yoga, Hari, showed to Partha His 
transcendent Form as Lord of the Universe. 

XI- 9 

fefe ^%frr'Tff?urr i 

w. wvft m ms u 

If a thousand suns could blaze out to- 
gether in the sky, that might perhaps be some- 
thing like the glory of that great manifestation. 

XI- 1 a 
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Then the Pandava beheld the whole 
of the multitudinous universe, brought 
together and manifested as one single form 
in the body that the God of all Gods then 
assumed. 

XI- 1 3 

When this great vision was unfolded, 
Arjuna burst into a hymn of praise. 

wife i 

In Thy form, O God, all the gods I 
see, and crowds of all grades of beings ; 
Brahma, the Lord, upon His lotus-seat, all 
the Rishis, and the serpent-gods. 

XI- 1 5 

mrfa ^ri stfaterwiH i 
?TRr *r *t^t ?r wrrftr fo&m 11 

I see Thee everywhere, with arms, 
trunks, mouths and eyes, multitudinous, of 
shape limitless. I see ho beginning, middle, 
nor end of Thee, Lord of the Universe, 


Form All-embracing. 
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fsfrCtfbr JTfstf ^pr % snfcft ^?FRr^ » 

qwfa ?^r sjrtrt n 

Immeasurable, dazzling, mass of splen- 
dour, like to the sun or the blazing fire, 
with lustre issuing in all directions, and 
with crown, mace and discus, I see Thee, 

XI-17 

carrot <rc*F tfew qt 1 

tFTRTTO^ ifift Jr II 

Thou art the ever-abiding, the Tran- 
scendent, the Goal of all knowledge. Thou 
art the supreme abode of this universe ; 
Thou art the changeless Guardian of Eternal 
Nature,, 

XI- 1 & 
frsmTJT t 

^ <rc =5r *rnr m town it 

First of the Gods, Primeval Spirit* 
Supreme abode of all that lives ; Thou art 
the Knower and Thou art that which is 
to be known. Thou art Heaven transcendent* 
Thou art spread over the universe, O Thou 
of shape unending 1 


XI-3& 
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mfo: srarTf^r srfqRrws^r 1 

O'.'' 


?nft ?rprt:eq: 5m ^fftsfq- rpft ?w# u 


Thou art Vayu, Yama, Agni, Varuna 
and the Moon. Thou art the progenitor of 
the universe, the Graodsire. Prostrations 
to Thee ! A thousand prostrations I Again and 
again, I bow to Thee. 

XI- 3 » 


?r*r: qw# ?r t r«r m i 


m rRrtsfa m: n 


I bow in front of Thee, I bow to Thee 
behind. Prostrations on every side to Thee, 
O Ail. Of energy boundless, measureless in 
strength. Thou art the completion of every- 
thing; Thou art everything Thyself. 

XI-40 


fq^rrsfe i 


q rfsR?: jcfte* ft ti 


Thou art the world’s Father, of all that 
moves, and of all that stands, adorable, the 
greatest Guru. There is none like Thee. 
Who can surpass Thee, unequalled in power 
in all the three worlds? 

XI-43 


w. 




1 
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sffcnTW wr sraret 1 

falter p-^T fjra: fernrr|fe %jt n 

Therefore, I fall prostrate and offer salu- 
tations to Thee; worthy Lord, I seek Thy 
grace ; Thou shouldst bear with me as father 
does with son, as friend with friend, as 
lover with his beloved. 


XI-44 



CHAPTER XV 

CONCLUSION 

We may now summarise our studies : 

We are bom with certain qualities and 
potentialities of body and mind as a result 
of the previous activities and attachments 
of the soul. This holds us in a strong 
grip. Rut we have the freedom to liber- 
ate ourselves. The soul’s activities in its 
present body decide its future, whether it 
be partial or complete liberation from past 
Karma , or further bondage. The Grace 
of God can bring about liberation, how- 
ever great may be the previous bondage. 
This is so, not only because of the in- 
herent power of Grace, but also because 
the soul’s efforts to obtain that Grace 
have themselves, like other motions of 
the mind. Karmic potency. The Gita 
teaches what these efforts should be, to 
which it gives the name of Y oga. 

The Yoga of the Gita is a progressive 
and multiple process. There is no loss in 
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attempt and failure, as every sincere effort 
is a gain in itself. It consists of 

(1) Control of the senses and purity 

of conduct, and regulation of 
the routine of life, worship, 
work, food, sleep, etc.; 

(2) Unselfish, but none the less atten- 

tive, performance of the duties 
to which one is called by one’s 
natural fitness and by reason of 
one’s place in the social organisa- 
tion ; 

(3) Cultivation of true detachment 

and an even spirit in the face 
of success or difficulty or fail- 
ure, or causes for joy, grief or 
disappointment ; 

(4) Vigilant control of the motions 

of the mind, and the elimina- 
tion of passions that disturb it 
— lust, anger and greed; 

(5) Periodical turning of the mind 

inwards, for silent, concentrated 
meditation; and 
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(6) Surrender to God’s grace. 

Each of these aspects of Yoga may be 
emphasised and given a separate name, 
such as Sankhja Yoga, Karma Yoga, Jnana 
Yoga , Sarny asa Yoga , .Adhyatma Yoga , or 
Bhakti Yoga. But in practice, they are all 
mutually connected and inseparable ; and so, 
all are combined in the Gita and brought 
together in one organic synthesis. 

It is possible that the reader of these 
pages may say: The ideal of the Gita 
is good, but it is impracticable; ordinary 
men can never hope to attain it. What 
good is it then to men in this world 
of reality? .. 

This question may be asked not only 
in respect of the Gita teaching, but of 
every great religion of the world. All 
the faiths and all the scriptures present 
ideals that are impossible of complete 
attainment in the work-a-day world. For 
example, who can maintain that the life 
and teachings of Christ can be truly and 
fully followed by the Christians that revere 
and worship Him as God? The same is 
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the case of the Kotanic or the Buddhis- 
tic teachings. Yet it is true that every 
one of these religions has not only stirred 
great men’s hearts and given strength to 
their souls, but is the daily bread of life 
to millions of common mortals, who 
otherwise would have been like beasts of 
the field. 

The Bible, the Koran and the Gita are 
like lamps that light our paths in dark- 
ness. We cast our own shadows on our 
path in spite of the lantern in out hands ; 
so, every besetting temptation, doubt, fear 
or difficulty throws its dark shadow, in 
spite of the light we carry; and the way 
is a chequered pattern of light and 
shadow. Still, holding the light firmly in 
our hands we may walk fairly safe. If 
we let the light go out, we should be 
lost in the jungle. Not every one that 
sweats by a book may be able to follow 
everything that is said therein; but if 
every one tries, society grows round the 
ideals. When a whole people revere 
certain ideals, life is furnished with standards 
of conduct that save men from becoming 
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mere beasts of the field and they are held 
together. That we cannot be perfect is 
no objection to hold the light firmly in 
our hands, so that we may see our way 
amidst the shadows. Helped by Religion, 
men live like men even though, too often, 
erring. Why, are not the rules of mere 
physical hygiene impossible of being follow- 
ed to perfection ? No one thinks of dis- 
carding the rules of physical hygiene as 
a string of impossibilities and counsels of 
perfection; but wise men and women try 
as far as they can to abide by them, and 
they profit thereby. So should it be also 
with the care and protection of the 
Soul. 

srcarerct 5T ftwcf i 

snfH wt-et# wgr u 

There is nothing like waste of effort 
in this* nor is there any danger of retro- 
gression by reason of short-comings in 
practice* Even a little of this Dharma saves 
men from the great evil* 
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